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The Harvard Theatre Collection 


ARVARD’S Theatre Collection, one of the most dis- 
tinguished sections of the College Library, has always 
lacked adequate facilities for display. This need has now 
been met by the opening, in November 1952, of a group 
of exhibition rooms given by the late Mrs Theodore Sheldon of Chicago 
in memory of her son Edward Brewster Sheldon, ’08, one of the 
founders of the Harvard Dramatic Club and the first of Professor 
George Pierce Baker’s students to succeed as a dramatist. Although 
much has been printed about the Theatre Collection, the time is thus 
appropriate for a fuller account of its origin, growth, and present status. 

Before 19 November 1901 the Harvard Library contained practi- 
cally no original material on the theatre, and regularly sent its gifts of 
programs to the Boston Public Library. On that date a small beginning 
was made by the presentation to Harvard of a collection of portraits of 
David Garrick, ‘given in commemoration of the late Librarian, Justin 
Winsor, who devoted many years to the study of the English stage 
in the days of Garrick.’ * 

The idea of giving these prints in memory of Winsor had originated 
with George Pierce Baker, 87, famous today for his “47 Workshop,’ 
the incubator of Eugene O’Neill, Edward Sheldon, Philip Barry, 
Sidney Howard, and other dramatists; and the money for their pur- 
chase had come from a group of Harvard men, including, besides Baker, 
Evert Jansen Wendell, ’82, Daniel Payne Griswold, ’87, and Winthrop 
Ames, ’95, all future benefactors of the Theatre Collection. In Decem- 
ber of the following year Baker and a former student of his, the 
dramatist Louis Evan Shipman, were instrumental in acquiring for the 
Library almost goo books and pamphlets, many of them scarce, as- 
sembled by Robert W. Lowe, the theatrical bibliographer, the pur- 
chaser and donor being John Drew, the noted actor. 

In the next ten years other gifts of theatrical material were added 
to these two, largely through the influence of Baker, either directly, 
or indirectly because of his work in the training of dramatists. In 1905 
his old student, Winthrop Ames, informed him that he had given the 


* Winsor’s materials for a life of Garrick, occupying ten folio volumes, remain 
in manuscript in the Theatre Collection. 
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Library $500 for the purchase of books ‘which would be of use to 
Stage Managers in producing plays’; in 1912 Frank E. Chase, ’76, gave 
a box of plays containing a number of promptbooks. And in the two 
years of negotiations with Robert Gould Shaw, ’69, which finally led 
to the establishment of the Theatre Collection in 1915, it was Baker 
who carried on the negotiations, dissuading Shaw from giving his col- 
lection to the Boston Public Library, and inducing the Harvard Corpo- 
ration through the Library’s director, Professor A. C. Coolidge, and 
the Library Council to accept Shaw’s stipulations for adequate space 
in the new Widener Library. Without Baker’s great efforts to obtain 
Shaw’s collection for Harvard and his steady heartening of the often 
discouraged Coolidge, it is doubtful that Shaw would have founded 
the Harvard Theatre Collection.” 

Son of Samuel Parkman Shaw and.a cousin of the Colonel Robert 
Gould Shaw who had led the first negro regiment in the Civil War, 
Robert Gould Shaw came from a wealthy and prominent New England 
family which had settled in Boston in 1788. Ever since his senior year 
at Harvard, he had been assembling material on the theatre. In fact, 
encouraged by his father, who kept scrapbooks on the stage, Shaw had 
begun to save his playbills at the age of twelve when his family moved 
to Cambridge in 1862. His earliest recollection of playgoing 


was the highly uplifting drama, Ten Nights in a Bar Room, which possibly 
saved me from becoming a drunkard, although at my age, about seven years, 
the chief impression I got was its horrible ending. At this time, the late ’fifties, 
we were living in Portland, Maine, and the theatre was only open during short 
periods. . . . During the performance of The Octoroon on a Wednesday 
afternoon I remember the excitement caused by a well known abolitionist of 
Portland, who leaped upon the stage and attempted to change the usual tragic 
ending of the play by crying out that he would save the Octoroon and take 
her to Canada by means of the underground railway! * 


Trained as an architect, Shaw had soon given up the profession to 
devote all his labors to his collection. At the time he presented it to 


*The writer is indebted to Wisner P. Kinne for this summary of the part that 
Baker played in the origin of the Theatre Collection. For a complete account of 
Baker’s many services to the Library see Dr Kinne’s excellent biography, ‘George 
Pierce Baker: Scholar, Teacher, Dramatist,’ an unpublished dissertation in the Har- 
vard University Archives. 

*R. G. Shaw, an untitled and unpublished typescript in the Harvard Theatre 
Collection, pp. 20, 21. See also below, p. 288. 
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Harvard, it had outgrown his residences at Brookline and Wellesley 
and occupied six rooms in the Colonial Building, Boston, where those 
stage historians who had seen it acknowledged it to be one of the two 
largest theatrical collections in America, the other being that of 
Wendell. When Shaw established the Theatre Collection at Harvard 
in 1915, what was then ample space was provided for it on the top floor 
of the newly opened Widener Library. This consisted of three large 
rooms * at the southwest corner of the building, together with shelving 
on the floor directly below them. 

Since four fifths of the Collection consisted of ephemera — thou- 
sands of playbills, programs, posters, prints, photographs, pamphlets, 
broadsides, sheet music, letters, documents, clippings —the job of 
setting up the Collection must have been a laborious and difficult one, 
and Shaw, who had been appointed curator of the Collection, could 
turn nowhere for advice, because his was the first of its kind in this 
country. It is a tribute to his wisdom that the methods of arrangement 
he worked out with his assistant, Mrs Lillian Arvilla Hall, have proved 
on the whole so practical that few changes have had to be made in 
them. Briefly, the ephemera are not catalogued but arranged in boxes, 
portfolios, and (for the clippings) filing cabinets in such a way that 
they are readily accessible. The fugitive material in the grangerized 
books, an outstanding section of Shaw’s collection, is found by means 
of an index which has been maintained as other extra-illustrated books 
have been added to the Collection. Perhaps it should be noted here 
that in addition to this index, a card catalogue is now kept on each of 
these subjects: promptbooks, drawings, stage settings, letters, theatrical 
periodicals, and the Boston stage. These catalogues have been most 
helpful in answering queries about the theatre past and present and in 
making available to scholars the full resources of the Collection. 

In 1917 the size of the Theatre Collection was almost doubled and 
its importance tremendously increased by the bequest of Wendell’s 
collection. There has never been any collection comparable to Wen- 
dell’s on the theatre. It is estimated that it contained two million items, 
including 8,433 manuscripts, over 200,000 books, 350,000 photographs, 
and 600,000 playbills. Three hundred and thirty-eight large cases 
were required to bring it here from New York, and over $20,000 to 
process it by the Library and return the duplicates to New York for 


“A good photograph of the middle one of these three rooms is reproduced in the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XXTX (1927), 1083. 
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sale, where they brought $24,241.° In addition to his collection, Wen- 
dell left the Library $10,000, the income from which was to be used 
for its further growth. 

Up to his sudden death in 1917 Evert Wendell had been Shaw’s 
biggest rival in the purchasing of theatrical material, although the rela- 
tions between them had always been very friendly. In temperament 
and collecting habits, no two men could have been more unlike. Quiet, 
reserved, and scholarly, Shaw was a discriminating buyer who knew 
his collection intimately and confined his collecting chiefly to the 
English and American fields. Expansive, energetic, possessed of ample 
means, Wendell bought everything dramatic and theatrical that he 
could lay his hands on and kept his vast holdings in unopened bundles, 
a practice that led at times to his acquiring two or three copies of the 
same item.® The brother of Jacob Wendell, the actor, and Barrett 
Wendell, Baker’s friend and teacher, he regarded his great collection 
as but one of many interests, made friends easily whereas Shaw was 
rather shy, and knew more Harvard men personally than any graduate 
of his day. Since he was by nature generous and magnanimous, it was 
typical of the man that he should leave his collection to Harvard, al- 
though he knew that a good part of it was duplicated in Shaw’s collec- 
tion and would be sold.’ 

Wendell had been the heaviest buyer at the Daly, McKee, and 
Gilsey sales, and his bequest added to the Collection many important 
items — manuscripts, books, broadsides, playbills, together with over 
6,000 pieces of sheet music — and strengthened it where it was weak 
— in the Continental field. If the Collection had stopped growing at 
this early period in its life, it would still be unsurpassed in the history 
of the American and English theatres. With good theatrical material 
becoming increasingly hard to find, no collector today can hope to 
achieve what Shaw and Wendell achieved in their day. 


* This money was used by the Library to pay the cost of handling, cataloguing, 
binding, and shelving the collection. The auction took place at the American Art 
Galleries, New York, 15-25 October 1919. 

*For example, Wendell had three good copies of Memoirs of the Life of Mr. 
Theophilus Keene, the late Eminent Tragedian (1718), said to be the rarest of all 
English theatrical biographies, all of which were sold at the auction as duplicates. 

“For Wendell’s many activities and charities see the article about him by his 
classmate, Owen Wister, in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XXVI (1918), 345- 
356. An account of him as a collector is given in the introduction by John Anderson 
to the printed catalogue of the Wendell sale. 
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After the Wendell gift Shaw continued to supervise the Collection 
for eight years. Then illness forced him to give up more and more of 
its direction to Mrs Hall, but his interest in it never flagged. At his 
death in 1931 he left $95,000 for its maintenance, and Mrs Hall was 
appointed custodian and placed in charge. Her qualifications for the 
position had already been tested, and, though lacking any formal train- 
ing in methods of theatre research, she proved a good administrator. 
But the days of rapid development through Shaw’s purchases of valu- 
able items were over, and the expansion of the Collection became 
henceforth more dependent upon gifts. A person of remarkable mem- 
ory, Mrs Hall was able to retain in her head an amazing amount of 
information about the Collection, much of which she inevitably took 
with her when she retired. One of her most useful services was the 
preparation and publication in four volumes of a descriptive catalogue 
of the Collection’s engraved portraits, the only work on the subject.* 

Upon Mrs Hall’s retirement in 1940, Dr David M. Little, then hon- 
orary curator, also retired, and the writer, who had worked in the 
Collection on Garrick in 1935 for Dr Little, became curator. Though 
rich in experience, the early years of his administration of the Collection 
were lean ones financially. The endowment was insufficient to cover 
the salaries of the curator and his assistant, and the only funds the 
Library had for the purchase of theatrical items was the small Wendell 
Fund of about $400. The writer recalls the difficulty he had in acquir- 
ing in 1942 an untitled manuscript, offered at a ridiculously low figure, 
which had been identified as the long lost reminiscences of Sarah Sid- 
dons, England’s greatest tragic actress.” 

Then an income of approximately $3000 from the Frank E. Chase 
bequest, which had been pledged over a period of years for a substantial 
purchase of early English plays, became available again, and buying 
for the Collection on a larger, but still limited, scale was resumed. By 
the end of the Second World War the Collection had outgrown its 
quarters in the Widener Library, and some of its rarer items were 
showing signs of deterioration because of the heat and dirt in its stacks. 
It was decided to move to the Houghton Library and shelve the Col- 
lection on the Houghton floor of the Lamont Library, then about to 


* Lillian A. Hall, Catalogue of Dramatic Portraits in the Theatre Collection of the 
Harvard College Library (Cambridge, Mass., 1930-34). 

*See William Van Lennep, The Reminiscences of Sarah Kemble Siddons, 1773- 
1785 (Cambridge, Mass., 1942). 
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be built. In the spring of 1947 the Collection’s rooms in the Widener 
Library, but not its stack space, were vacated, an office was opened on 
the ground floor of the Houghton Library,”® and the job of getting 
the Collection ready for moving was begun." Almost two years later, 
in January 1949, the entire Collection was shifted to the ample air- 
conditioned quarters it now occupies, especially built to accommodate 
the many portfolios and long playbill boxes, and including a room for 
the storage of paintings and other framed pieces.” 

The big job of resettling over, greater emphasis has been placed on 
developing the policies of the founder by increasing the usefulness of 
the Collection, particularly to scholars who cannot come to Harvard, 
and by building to strength rather than to weakness. In an effort to 
encourage more theatre-minded Harvard students to use the Collection, 
the curator has for the past four years offered a graduate course here 
in theatre research. He has avoided acquiring books and other items 
on the films, radio, and television, leaving these fields to other theatre 
collections,** and has sought to add to the Collection’s holdings in stage 
history, concentrating mainly on material concerning the evolution of 
the stage from the Middle Ages to the present, an important subject 
that had been largely neglected. But believing that the Collection 
should be kept abreast of the times and that as the center of current 
theatrical information in New England it has an obligation to live up 
to, he has maintained its records of the contemporary Boston, New 
York, and London stages. Unfortunately, the clippings file has had 
to be discontinued for lack of a person to do the clipping, since the 
funds for the maintenance of the Collection can still support only the 
salaries of a part-time curator and one full-time assistant. On the other 


* Hours: 2-5 p.M., Monday to Friday; mornings by appointment. Books in the 
Collection may be consulted through the Reading Room of the Houghton Library, 
other material by application to the curator or his assistant. 

™ See Harvarp Liprary Buttetin, I (1947), 261. 

* At the same time the Herry M. Rogers Collection, administered by the curator 
of the Theatre Collection, was moved from its room on the top floor of Widener 
Library to a room next to the alcove containing the Theatre Collection’s cabinets of 
clippings. The Rogers Collection, consisting chiefly of books, manuscripts, prints, and 
memorabilia of the theatre and opera of the nineteenth and earlier twentieth cen- 
turies, is fully described in an illustrated pamphlet, The Rogers Memorial Room 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1935), available at the office of the Theatre Collection. 

* Namely, the Theatre Collection of the New York Public Library and the Film 
Library of the Museum of Modern Art. 
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hand, the funds for new material have recently been increased through 
Mrs Sheldon’s gift, and are now adequate, so long as no large purchases 
are made. 

The Theatre Collection today ranks as the largest in the world, and 
the second in point of age.** For years it has been known in this coun- 
try and abroad, and especially in Great Britain, as the outstanding 
repository of source materials on the history of the English-speaking 
stage, and no serious work can be done on the subject without con- 
sulting it. The availability of the materials within the Collection has 
unquestionably contributed greatly to its reputation.”* In the summary 
of its holdings that follows, only a few of the items on display in the 
new exhibition rooms will be mentioned, since the section of the paper 
dealing with these rooms will give a full description of their contents. 

The Collection’s greatest pride is its playbills and theatre programs, 
of which there are over a million, covering the United States, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Australia, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, and 
including the earliest known English, Irish, and American bills; ** the 
first New York and Boston bills; and such sought-after rarities as the 
first Booth and Kean bills and the Lincoln assassination bill.*7 Out- 
standing among the collections of playbills are the early Boston, 
Charleston, Chicago, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St Louis, 
and San Francisco bills; the excellent run of bills for the Bowery 
Theatre, Niblo’s Garden, Wallack’s Theatre, the Boston Museum, the 
Hollis Theatre, and the Boston Theatre; the nineteenth-century bills 
for the Dublin, Edinburgh, Hull, Liverpool, and Manchester theatres; 
and thirty-five volumes of Drury Lane Theatre bills, containing every 

“ The Clara Ziegler Theatre Museum in Munich is older, having been established 
in 1910. Although it surpasses the Harvard Theatre Collection in the history of the 
Continental stage, it is not, according to its late curator, Dr Franz Rapp, as large. 

* Theatre Notebook, the bulletin of the Society for Theatre Research in England, 
has recently described (III, 1949, 41) the Collection as ‘unrivalled in respect to scope, 


richness and availability. The factor of availability makes the other two doubly 
valuable.’ 

“For reproductions of these three bills see R. G. Shaw, The First American 
Play-Bill (Boston, 1920); William Van Lennep, “The Earliest Known English Play- 
bill,” Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, I (1947), 382-385; La Tourette Stockwell, Dublin 
Theatres and Theatre Customs (Kingsport, Tenn., 1938), p. 232. 

* The Lincoln assassination bill, of which there are many forgeries, exists here in 
two states, one of them believed to be unique. See the photograph of the two Har- 
vard bills and the writer’s discussion of them in Mary A. Benjamin’s Autographs: A 
Key to Collecting (New York, 1946), pp. 133-136. 
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performance from 1782 to 1831, formed by the actor-manager, John 
Philip Kemble, and added to by the sixth Duke of Devonshire. 
Among the American bills of the early twentieth century is an 
amusing green and black poster, advertising a performance of W. W. 
Pratt’s Ten Nights in a Bar Room, the lurid and long-lived temperance 
melodrama which Shaw remembered seeing at the age of seven: 


This beautiful drama depicts a series of truthful scenes in the course of a 
drunkard’s life. Some of them are touching in the extreme, and some are dark 
and terrible. Step by step is portrayed the downward course of the tempting 
vender and his infatuated victim, until both are involved in hopeless ruin. 
The play is marred by no exaggerations, but exhibits the actualities of life with 
a severe simplicity and adherence to truth that gives to every picture a photo- 
graphic vividness. The large audiences seem to be in full sympathy with the 
moral of the story, and laugh at Samuel Switchel, sympathize with poor 
drunken Joe Morgan, and weep at the death of Little Mary. Don’t fail to see 
Joe Morgan, the poor inebriate, his conscience-writhings, delirium tremens, and 


subsequent reform and prosperity. One of the Strongest Characters ever pre- 
sented upon the stage. 


The Collection has many such colored posters showing scenes from the 
plays that entertained our grandfathers — Uncle Tom’s Cabin, East 
Lynne, Under the Gaslight, The Old Homestead, Caste, The Lottery 
of Life, Monte Cristo, One Wife, Hunted Down, The Streets of New 
York, Rip Van Winkle — important for the information they provide 
on the development of our stage. 

The Collection’s theatrical prints, numbering about 75,000, are also 
unsurpassed. They include splendid collections of engravings of Ed- 
mund Kean and David Garrick — it has been estimated that 129 of the 
Garrick prints are not in the British Museum — and all the important 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English mezzotints of scenes and 
actors except the print of Henry Harris, Pepys’ friend, of which only 
two copies are known."* Two recent additions are the very rare en- 
graving by Abraham Bosse of the stage of the Hotel de Bourgogne 
about 1635 and a beautiful mezzotint, printed in colors in 1797, of the 
dancer Mademoiselle Parisot, unrecorded in this state. 

The quarter of a million photographs illustrate the history of pho- 
tography as well as the history of the theatre for the past century. 
They begin with 150 daguerreotypes and ambrotypes and end with 
action shots of contemporary shows, taken in color. They include 


* British Museum and Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
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525 boxes of ‘cabinets’ and ‘cartes-de-visite,’ a valuable group of Byron 
photographs of scenes for early twentieth-century productions, the 
only known photographs of Joe Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle, and a 
unique picture of the three Booth brothers, Edwin, Junius, and John 
Wilkes, as they appeared together for a single performance in 1864. 
Within the last few years a number of actors and actresses — Walter 
Hampden, the late Julia Arthur, Cornelia Otis Skinner, the late Julia 
Marlowe, and Madge Evans, to name five that come to mind — have 
given good collections of photographs, together with other interesting 
theatrical material. 

The drawings, which are catalogued, are many and varied. Most of 
them date from the nineteenth century, but there are several fine seven- 
teenth-century costume designs ascribed to Jean Bérain, another 
thought to be by Inigo Jones, and a collection of eighteenth-century 
settings by Giovanni Servandoni and other famous European scene 
designers. Among the nineteenth-century drawings are a large collec- 
tion by Samuel De Wilde, the leading theatrical artist of his day; an- 
other important collection by J. W. Gear, De Wilde’s leading rival; 
and good examples of the work of Lawrence, Rowlandson, the Cruik- 
shanks, Harlow, R. J. Lane, Tenniel, and D. C. Johnston (“The Ameri- 
can Cruikshank’). 

This section has been strengthened during the last six years by the 
purchase of a valuable collection of late eighteenth-century theatrical 
miniatures, drawn on parchment from life by Jean-Louis Fesch, the 
Swiss artist; a drawing by the great French actor, Talma, of his col- 
league, Mademoiselle Mars; a charming set of drawings by Hayter of 
Fanny Kemble as Juliet; fifty-six delightful drawings of the Cirque 
Franconi, the first French circus, ascribed to Claude Vernet; an amusing 
series of costume sketches for a Drury Lane pantomime by Dykwyn- 
kyn (Richard Wynne Keene); thirty-eight drawings of interiors of 
London theatres, done by Aubrey Beardsley; a large collection of 
Victorian costume designs formed by Willy Clarkson, the theatrical 
wig-maker; two scene designs by Gordon Craig for his famous pro- 
duction of Hamlet in Moscow in 1911; costume sketches by Best, 
Charles Ricketts, and Claud Lovat Fraser; and a valuable collection 
of over 250 costume and scene designs executed by many artists for 
Max Reinhardt’s early productions in Berlin. 

The Lowe-Drew collection of 836 theatrical books and pamphlets, 
which, as I have pointed out, forms the foundation stone of the Theatre 
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Collection, has been supplemented so extensively by gift and purchase 
that it is now difficult to find an item that Harvard lacks in this field. 
Of the thirty-odd rare Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Caroline tracts for 
and against the theatre published in London prior to the appearance of 
Histriomastix (1633), Prynne’s blast against the players which cost 
him his ears, the Collection has over twenty, beginning with the first 
three — John Northbrooke’s Treatise against dicing, dancing, and 
plays (1577), Stephen Gosson’s The School of Abuse (1579) and Playes 
Confuted (1582) — and including Thomas Heywood’s An Apology 
for Actors (1612). Here also are copies of William Wright’s Historia 
Histrionica (1699) and John Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus (1708), 
our chief printed sources of knowledge of the early English stage, a 
copy of Anthony Aston’s The Fool’s Opera (1731), important for 
containing the first statement of professional acting in colonial America, 
a copy of John Hodgkinson’s A Narrative of His Connection with the 
Old America Company (1797), the earliest printed record of a theatri- 
cal squabble in this country, and William Dunlap’s annotated copy of 
his History of the American Theatre (1832), the first history of our 
e. 
The books that are first noticed and most admired by visitors to the 
Collection’s stacks are the sets in special bindings, enlarged by the 
insertion of playbills, prints, letters, documents, and other relevant 
material."* The finest are those prepared by F. W. Pailthorpe, the well- 
known English illustrator. The text and carefully selected illustrations 
are inlaid on folio leaves, and the margins of the illustrations are indi- 
vidually decorated by hand. Each volume contains a handsome hand- 
drawn and hand-colored title-page, and all are bound by Lofficaux of 
Paris in green morocco extra, elaborately gold tooled, with comic and 
tragic masks at the corners of the sides and on the spine. Three of the 
most important sets of grangerized books in the Collection are John 
Genest’s Some Account of the English Stage, extended from ten to 
twenty-four volumes, Laurence Hutton’s and Brander Matthews’ 
Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the United States, increased 
by Shaw himself from five to seventy-two volumes, and J. N. Ireland’s 


* It should be pointed out that these sets sometimes contain non-theatrical ma- 
terial of importance, such as letters by famous literary or historical figures. Scholars 
working in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, especially in the American or 
English fields, would do well to consult the Collection’s index to these extra-illus- 
trated volumes. 
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Records of the New York Stage, enlarged from two to forty-nine 
volumes by Augustus Toedteberg for Augustin Daly by the insertion 
of 8,000 drawings, prints, playbills, and manuscripts. The Ireland, 
which came to Harvard in the Wendell bequest, was the key item of 
Daly’s great theatre collection and was said to have cost him $30,000. 

Scattered throughout the extra-illustrated books and bound volumes 
of playbills are broadsides and single sheets announcing a change of 
performance or laying down regulations for the conduct of actors. 
There are also a number of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century royal 
proclamations prohibiting or limiting the acting of strolling troupes at 
the English fairs and other places, and an interesting group of rare 
English broadsides containing prologues and epilogues spoken in the 
theatres, including the earliest to bear a date: The Prologue to His 
Majesty at the First Play Presented at the Cock-Pit in Whitehall 
(1660). 

Of the American broadsides acquired recently, one of the most 
curious is an announcement, issued in 1835, of the showing of Joice 
Heth — P. T. Barnum’s first venture as a showman. 


She was the slave of Augustine Washington, (the father of Gen. Washington), 
and was the first person who put clothes on the unconscious infant who in 
after days led our heroic fathers on to glory, to victory, and to freedom. To 
use her own language when speaking of the illustrious Father of his country, 
“she raised him.” JOICE HETH was born in the Island of Madagascar, on the 


Coast of Africa, in the year 1674 and has consequently now arrived at the 
astonishing 


Age of 161 Years! ! ! 


She weighs but forty-six pounds, and yet is very cheerful and interesting. She 
retains her faculties in an unparalleled degree, converses freely, sings numerous 
hymns, relates many interesting anecdotes of Gen. Washington, the red coats, 
&c. and often laughs heartily at her own remarks, or those of the spectators. 
Her health is perfectly good, and her appearance very neat. 


Another important section of the Collection is its promptbooks, 
numbering about 2,000. Since the appearance of Professor A. C. 
Sprague’s Shakespeare and the Actors in 1944, which demonstrated 
chiefly by means of promptbooks how Shakespeare’s plays were per- 
formed through the centuries since his death and how the great actors 
of the past interpreted his characters, the theatrical value of Harvard’s 
promptbooks has been more generally recognized. Much work has 
been done on them during the last ten years and many have been identi- 
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fied, but much remains to be done before they can be properly cata- 
logued. To understand their cryptic and puzzling notations, one needs 
an intimate knowledge of English and American theatre history and 
theatre practices. Among the more notable additions to this section — 
and there have been many —are J. P. Kemble’s promptbook of King 
Lear, another of the same play used by Garrick, and John Wilkes 
Booth’s promptbook of Richard III. 

Although printed plays containing no interesting theatrical inscrip- 
tions or notes are shelved elsewhere,” manuscripts and typescripts of 
plays are included in the Collection. These range from a fifteenth- 
century passion play performed in France to an early typescript of 
Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar Named Desire, corrected by the au- 
thor; and include such items as Philosophaster (1615), a Latin university 
play by Robert Burton, author of The Anatomy of Melancholy;™ 
Thomas Killigrew’s Claracilla (1639) in a fine tooled binding of the 
period; early versions of Dryden’s The State of Innocence and the 
Fall of Man (1677) and Edward Young’s Busiris, King of Egypt 
(1719); George Colman’s The Jealous Wife (1761), altered by Gar- 
rick; John Howard Payne’s The Spanish Husband (1824), with addi- 
tions by Washington Irving; Charles Barras’ The Black Crook (1867), 
the progenitor of the American musical comedy; part of the original 
version of Thespis (1871), the first Gilbert and Sullivan operetta; Dion 
Boucicault’s The Shaughraun (1875); drafts of the first act of Oscar 
Wilde’s An Ideal Husband (1895); Clyde Fitch’s Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines (1901); an early draft of Sir James Barrie’s Barbara’s 
W edding (1917); and the first draft of Philip Barry’s You and I (1923) 
— to name but a few. 

Of the many theatrical documents and unpublished stage histories, 
biographies, journals, and diaries in the Collection space does not permit 
giving a list. One of the most interesting is the holograph manuscript 
of the memoirs of Mademoiselle George, great French actress and 


* The rarer and more valuable editions in Houghton Library, the rest in Widener 
Library. Harvard’s collection of early plays is strong. It contains about 65 per cent 
of the editions in Greg, List of English Plays before 1643, 90 per cent of those in 
Woodward and McManaway, A Check List of English Plays 1641-1700, and 65 per 
cent of those in F. P. Hill, American Plays Printed 1714-1830. 

= W. E. Buckley’s edition, privately issued by the Roxburghe Club in 1862, was 
printed from this manuscript, which is probably holograph. Philosophaster was per- 
formed at Oxford by the students of Christ Church on 16 February 1617/18. At the 
end of the manuscript is the statement ‘Plauserunt’ (They applauded). 
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mistress of Napoleon. There is also a notable group of volumes and 
lists of theatre receipts, the earliest being a bill for plays seen by the 
celebrated Nell Gwyn from 1674 to 1676.” Four recent purchases of 
importance are a large collection of manuscript and printed materials, 
prints, and drawings concerning Charles Dibdin the elder; part of the 
diary of George Frederick Cooke,” first great English actor to play in 
this country; the papers of Charles Macklin, eighteenth-century dra- 
matist and actor famous for his impersonation of Shylock; and the 
papers of N. M. Ludlow, nineteenth-century American author, actor, 
and pioneer manager in the West and Southwest. 

This summary of the Theatre Collection’s holdings would be incom- 
plete without reference to its good source materials on such special 
subjects as the dance, circus, opera, magic, American minstrelsy and 
showboats, pantomime and puppetry, English fairs and pleasure gar- 
dens, freaks, and amateur theatricals. Of these the collections on ballet, 
circus,* minstrelsy, Bartholomew Fair, Vauxhall, and the stage pro- 
ductions of Dickens are outstanding. 


Tue Exursirion Rooms 


The new exhibition rooms for the Collection, made possible by funds 
provided by Mrs Sheldon from her gift of $100,000 to Harvard in 
memory of her son, Edward Sheldon, were designed by William Perry, 
senior partner of the Boston firm of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, archi- 
tects of the Houghton Library. These rooms, three in number, are on 
the ground floor of this Library, across the corridor from the office 
of the Collection, and adjacent to the Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts. They occupy a space 43 feet by 134 feet, which was 
formerly one long room containing shelving for books. The doors at 
both ends have been sealed and a new entrance through a small foyer 
constructed opposite the foot of the main stairs of the building. Be- 
cause of the narrowness of the space available, great care has been taken 

* Printed in William Van Lennep, ‘Nell Gwyn’s Playgoing at the King’s Expense,’ 
Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, IV (1950), 405-408. 

* Cooke’s death mask and a painting of him by Sully are on display in the Col- 
lection’s stacks, where also are exhibited numerous other theatrical relics. 


“The American section on this subject was strengthened in 1944 by George 
Brinton Beal’s gift of his fine circus collection. 
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to give the illusion of amplitude, and all of the display cases have been 
built into the walls at depths that vary with the size of the items to be 
exhibited. In designing the rooms, Mr Perry has sought to create a 
proper theatrical setting for the performers — that is, the books, manu- 
scripts, paintings, prints, and drawings on display. As in the theatre, 
this has been achieved by the dramatic use of light and paint. 

The door from the main stair well into the foyer is flanked by a 
colored print of Reynolds’ painting of Mrs Siddons as the Tragic Muse 
and three eighteenth-century mezzotints of scenes from The Beggar’s 
Opera, She Stoops to Conquer, and The Alchemist. The foyer itself 
contains four colored prints of Garrick, Kemble, and Kean in Shake- 
spearian roles, a colored engraved view of Drury Lane Theatre in 
Garrick’s time, a parchment scroll, illuminated and engrossed by Pingo 
and Tomkins, given to Garrick by the actors of his company, and the 
scales, knife, and bond used by Kean in the trial scene in The Merchant 
of Venice. 

The central and largest room (Plate I), entered from the foyer, is 
dominated by J. W. Alexander’s oil portrait of John Gilbert ** as Sir 
Peter Teazle, the gift of the Castano Galleries of Boston. The room 
contains six cases holding twelve shelves of exhibits surrounded by a 
number of framed drawings and prints. 

In the case to the left of the Gilbert portrait are exhibits of Kean 
and Kemble, featuring a drawing of Kean in the death scene of Richard 
III, done by J. W. Gear, the first artist to depict Kean as Richard; a 
striking drawing by George Harlow of J. P. Kemble as Cardinal 
Wolsey in Henry VIII; and four of a set of eight large volumes on 
Kemble, handsomely extra-illustrated by Pailthorpe and bound by 
Lofficaux — a good example of the grangerized books in the Collection. 
On either side of the case are drawings, executed by Samuel De Wilde 
from 1795 to 1822, depicting Charles Macklin as Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant, William Farren as Sir Peter Teazle, Daniel Egerton as 
Henry VIII, and W. A. Conway as Henry V. Above the case are 
three aquatints from a splendid series of sixty-one prints of settings by 
the celebrated Alessandro Sanquirico for productions of operas and 
ballets at La Scala, Milan, 1812-1827. The center print, showing the 


* No relation to the film actor of the same name. 

* This is a study of the head of Kemble made by the artist in preparation for his 
large mural of the three Kembles — John Philip, Charles, and Sarah Siddons — in the 
trial scene of Henry VIII, now in the National Portrait Gallery of London. 
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ballet in Meyerbeer’s opera, I] Crociato in Egitto, has been called the 
most beautiful engraving of a theatrical scene ever issued. 

The case to the right of the portrait contains Shakespeare prompt- 
books and American manuscripts. In the middle of the promptbooks 
is shown an interesting water color of a scene in Charles Kean’s prompt- 
book of Dumas’ The Corsican Brothers. The American manuscripts 
feature an anonymous play-fragment, Herod, believed to be the earliest 
attempt at dramatic composition in this country. On the walls are six 
delicate drawings by R. J. Lane of Charles Kemble as Benedict, Falstaff, 
Macbeth, Iago, Othello, and Mark Antony, and six of the thirty-eight 
Aubrey Beardsley drawings of the interiors of London theatres. 

The pair of cases to the left of the entrance, as one faces the foyer, 
are devoted to Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the juvenile drama, David 
Garrick, and English manuscripts and promptbooks. The Sheridan 
exhibit includes a draft of Pizarro, four early manuscripts of The School 
for Scandal, the deed of trust to Drury Lane Theatre, and a large col- 
lection of occasional verse, documents, and letters, including Sheridan’s 
unpublished correspondence with his Drury Lane partner. The juvenile 
drama shelf displays two fine tinsel prints of Joseph and Mary Anne 
Wood, and six out of a made-up set of ten volumes entitled Penny Plain 
and Twopence Colored, containing 2,200 prints and 100 plays for home 
production, elaborately mounted and inlaid by Pailthorpe, with special 
title-pages drawn by him in water colors. 

Among the Garrick items on exhibition (Plate IIa) are his diary for 
1767, a Greek dictionary presented to him when he was fifteen by his 
teacher, Gilbert Walmesley, his promptbook of King Lear, four minia- 
tures of him in various roles delicately drawn on vellum by the Swiss 
artist Fesch, and two playbills, one of them for his farewell perform- 
ance. The English manuscripts and promptbooks (Plate IIa) feature 
a print of the child actor, Master Betty, ‘the Young Roscius,’ in his 
favorite role of Douglas, and include his promptbook of The Lady 
of Lyons, Fanny Kemble’s promptbook of her play, Francis I, two 
good Ellen Terry items, and the script used at the first production of 
Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest. Over both cases are 
three magnificent Dutch engravings, issued by J. W. Smit, showing 
scenes of productions in the Amsterdam Theatre before and after the 
fire of 1772." 


” The center print depicts the Amsterdam Theatre after it was rebuilt. 
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In the pair of cases to the right of the entrance (again as one faces 
the foyer) are exhibits of John Howard Payne, early American play- 
bills, rare English theatrical tracts and books, and English and French 
manuscripts. The John Howard Payne shelf (Plate IIb) shows a selec- 
tion of play-manuscripts from the remarkable Payne collection at 
Harvard, together with a scene design by him for his Mazeppa and a 
unique print of him as Charles De Moor in The Robbers, found among 
his effects at his death. The three American playbills on display (Plate 
IIb) are a 1752 bill, the second earliest and the first to give a cast;** the 
first Boston bill, printed on silk in 1794; and a bill for a performance at 
Philadelphia’s Chestnut Street Theatre attended by President Washing- 
ton. With these is a colored impression of Ralph’s engraving of the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, the first view of the interior of an American 
theatre.” 

On the shelf of early English theatrical tracts and books, which have 
already been discussed,” is the first English playbill — a Bartholomew 
Fair puppet bill dating from about 1655 — and an engraved Dutch 
view of the entertainments offered at a seventeenth-century fair.” 
Below this exhibit is a selection of English and French theatrical manu- 
scripts in folio, containing the letterbooks of George Etherege, the 
Restoration dramatist; a fine group of Rachel letters, including her 
farewell letter to her lover; the account book of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
during the long run of The Beggar’s Opera, which is said to have made 
the manager, John Rich, gay and the author, John Gay, rich; and a 
very rare and amusing print of an eighteenth-century troupe of strolling 
actors distributing playbills by beat of drum. Above the cases are a 
lithograph by Currier of the first appearance of Jenny Lind, the Swed- 
ish Nightingale, in America at New York’s Castle Garden, 11 Septem- 
ber 1850, and two late nineteenth-century prints of the Opéra and the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, engraved from drawings by Courvoisier. 


* The first American playbill, dated 26 March 1750, cannot be shown because it is 
preserved on the back of an old mirror that is in danger of cracking. It is, however, 
imperfect. 

* The so-called view of the interior of New York’s John Street Theatre about 
1780, often reprinted, is a nineteenth-century fake. See William Van Lennep, ‘The 


So-called View of New York’s John Street Theatre,’ Theatre Notebook, IV (1950), 
86-88. 


” See p. 290, above. 


“From Adriaan van de Venne’s Tafereel van de belacchende Werelt (The Hague, 
1635). 
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To the right, as one enters, of the main exhibition room is the George 
Chaffee Room (Plate III), containing the magnificent ballet collection 
of Mr George Chaffee of New York, the finest in America. This col- 
lection covers the history of the ballet from its beginning in 1581 down 
to 1951, a span of three hundred and seventy years, and is especially 
rich in books, prints, and drawings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Seen through the entrance are five of a set of fifteen gouache 
costume designs by Daniel Rabel, court painter to Louis XIII of France. 
The top drawing represents the ‘Entrée des Esperlucattes’ in Les fées 
des forests de Saint-Germain, a ballet danced by the king and his 
courtiers at the Louvre in February 1625. The others are for the Duc 
de Nemours’ ballet, La douairiére de Billebabaut (The dowager of 
Bilbao), performed at the Louvre the following February. They show 
the ‘Entrée du grand ballet,’ led by the king; the ‘Entrée des Parains 
et ses suivants’; the ‘Entrée des Baillifs de Groenland’ (the Duc de 
Nemours) ‘et de Frisland’ (the Comte de Carmail); and the ‘Entrée 
du Grand Cam’ (De Liancourt) ‘et ses Tartares.’ 

Over the bookcase, to the right, is a sepia print by John Boydell of 
the great Gaetan Vestris, dancing in Noverre’s ballet, Jason et Medée,™ 
as it was revived in London in 1781 with Vestris as Jason, Simonet as 
Medée, and Baccelli as Creuse. Above the entrance are five engravings 
after Jean Bérain, Lully’s designer and stage manager, for costumes of 
dancers at the Académie Royale de Musique under Louis XIV. On 
the wall above the large cabinet for prints and drawings * hang four 
charming lithographs of Mademoiselles Grisi, Grahn, and Fleury, is- 
sued by Brandard and Bouvier from 1842 to 1844 at the height of 
the romantic period, one pair (top and bottom) unrecorded, the other 
pair extremely rare. 

In the corners of the Chaffee Room are four tall blue and gold 
vitrines. Here are displayed a fine copy of the first dramatic ballet, 
Beaujoyeulx’s Balet comique de la royne (1582), showing an engraved 
view of the performance in the great hall of the Petit-Bourbon Palace 
in 1581, with scenery and costumes by Jacques Patin; a copy of C. F. 
Menestrier’s Des ballets anciens et modernes (1682), the earliest formal 


* When this ballet was reprinted at St Petersburg in 1802, it was dedicated to the 
Emperor of Russia. The dedication copy, bound in green silk, with the stamp of the 
Imperial Library, is in the Chaffee collection. 


“ Although this cabinet appears to be long and narrow, it is actually about three 
feet deep, two thirds of it being sunk into the wall. 
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history of ballet; one of two known copies of John Weaver’s The Loves 
of Mars and Venus (1717), the first ballet daction, anticipating 
Noverre by many years; the holograph manuscript of Henri Justa- 
mant’s Divertissements de Gilbert Danglars, produced at the Gaité, 
Paris, in 1870 — an interesting example of dance notation; four beauti- 
ful eighteenth-century costume drawings in the style of Louis Boquet; 
a pair of ballet shoes belonging to Alicia Markova, one of the great 
ballerinas of our time; and two pairs of nineteenth-century statuettes, 
one pair (in bronze) believed to be of Fanny Elssler and Monsieur 
Sylvain dancing the Cachucha. 

On display in the bookcase are two small china figures, a delightful 
nineteenth-century English water color of Fanny Cerrito in the Shadow 
Dance from Ondine, and the only known impression of an American 
lithograph of the second act of Giselle, as revived at Niblo’s Garden, 
New York, in 1846, with Blangy dancing the title role. Since a cata- 
logue of the books, prints, and drawings in the Chaffee collection is 
planned for the formal opening of the room, it will suffice to say here 
that the collection contains good copies of Fabritio Caroso’s II ballarino 
(1581) and Cesare Negri’s Nuove inventioni de balli (1604); a fine 
series of early manuals on the dance and dance notation by Feuillet, 
Graham, Magny, Malpied, Noverre, Pierre Rameau, Saint-Leon, Tom- 
linson, Weaver, and others; and about two hundred separate ballets, 
including the copy of Balet comique de la royne mentioned above, 
and the extremely scarce Ballet de la délivrance de Renaud (in Discours 
au vray du ballet dansé par le roy, 1617), illustrated with thirteen im- 
portant engravings of the costumes by Rabel and the settings by 
Francini. 

Opposite the Chaffee Room is the Edward Sheldon Room (Plate 
IV), devoted to the modern stage. For many years before his death 
in New York City on 1 April 1946, Edward Sheldon was one of the 
most loved, respected, and influential persons in the American theatre. 
Born in Chicago in 1886, the son of Theodore and Mary Strong 
Sheldon, Edward Sheldon entered Harvard with the class of 1908 but 
graduated A.B. magna cum laude in three years. While taking the A.M. 
degree here in 1908 and studying playwriting with Professor Baker, he 
wrote Salvation Nell, one of the biggest hits of that year, with the 
celebrated Minnie Maddern Fiske in the title role. Within the next 
three years his second and third plays were produced successfully — 
The Nigger (1909) and The Boss (1911). In their vitality and their 
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authenticity of dialogue, characterization, and setting, these early plays 
anticipated the work of O’ Neill; but, unlike O’Neill’s plays, they were 
concerned with the serious and forceful presentation of social prob- 
lems. Starting thus as a realist, Sheldon showed his versatility and 
found his true métier in the appropriately named Romance (1913), 
performed around the world, and the charming Garden of Paradise 
(1914), a highly imaginative and poetic dramatization of Hans Ander- 
sen’s fairy tale, The Little Mermaid. More plays followed, including 
The Jest (1919), brilliantly adapted for John and Lionel Barrymore 
from an Italian tragedy by Sem Benelli. 

Suddenly, in his middle thirties, at the height of his fame, he was 
stricken with an illness that paralyzed and eventually blinded him. 
Forced to abandon an active life in the theatre that he had loved from 
childhood, Sheldon gave himself to others. “Bedridden, he wrote plays 
in collaboration with others; * the theater came to him; actors and 
actresses read him parts before accepting them; producers sought his 
advice; friends kept him abreast of the world he could no longer see 
but continued to illumine.’ * 

How many players and playwrights he helped to success will never 
now be known because of his modesty. Certainly one of the first was 
John Barrymore. Sheldon saw in Barrymore what no one else saw in 
advance — that he had genius — and he accelerated his rise to greatness 
on the stage ‘by rewriting speeches, scenes, or even entire plays, anon- 
ymously and without remuneration. . . . He unbound Prometheus.’ * 

His lively letters to Alexander Woollcott, now in the Sheldon Room, 
are full of information about new books and plays, the visits of 
children, the welfare of his pigeons, the doings, joys, and sorrows of his 
friends of the theatre — Helen Hayes and Charles MacArthur, Kath- 
arine Cornell and Guthrie McClintic, the Barrymores, Constance Col- 
lier, Ruth Gordon, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Thornton Wilder, and 
Woollcott himself. He entertains Woollcott with accounts of Ruth 
Gordon’s playing Nora for him, of Wilder’s reading him an early draft 
of The Skin of Our Teeth and Julia Marlowe’s reading the poems 


“ Bewitched with Sidney Howard in 1924; Lulu Belle, starring Lenore Ulric, with 
Charles MacArthur in 1926; Jenny, starring Jane Cowl, with Margaret Ayer Barnes 
in 1929; Dishonored Lady, starring Katherine Cornell, with Mrs Barnes in 1930. 

“ Editorial in the New York Herald Tribune, 3 April 1946. The editorial con- 
cludes: ‘He was not of the theater; his life was the theater.’ 

“Gene Fowler, Good Night, Sweet Prince (New York, 1944), p. 149. This 
biography of John Barrymore is dedicated: ‘To His Great Friend, Edward Sheldon.’ 
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Sothern had written her, of Edith Evans’ private impersonations of 
Millamant and Mrs Sullen, two of her best roles. Not once does he 
mention his pain and discomfort, which must at times have been almost 
unbearable. They are the letters of a man of tremendous spirit, integ- 
rity, and humanity. 

If all of Sheldon’s many kindnesses were revealed,” he would be 
recognized not only as a dramatist of power and originality but also as 
one who was quick to see promise in the actors and writers who sought 
his counsel and patient to promote the fulfillment of that promise. 
‘Though immobile and blind for over twenty years,’ he was, wrote 
Thornton Wilder of him after his death, ‘the dispenser of wisdom, 
courage, and gaiety to a large number of people.’ * 

The Edward Sheldon Room contains an oil portrait of the drama- 
tist as a young man, painted for the room by Paul Trebilcock; papers, 
letters, articles, and other material about him; his plays in print, manu- 
script, and typescript; and a selection of books from his library, in- 
cluding a large number presented to him by his many friends of the 
theatrical and literary world. On the walls are original designs by 
Robert Edmond Jones, ’10, executed in 1917 for Nijinsky’s Til Eulen- 
spiegel and Mephisto Waltz, and a series of costume drawings done 
by Ernst Stern for Max Reinhardt’s famed production of Gozzi’s 
Turandot. Among the theatrical memorabilia displayed in the cases 
are pictures of one or two of Sheldon’s plays in production, designs 
by Jones for Barrymore’s record-breaking Hamlet and Arthur Hop- 
kins’ controversial production of Macbeth, Otis Skinner’s own collec- 
tion of materials relating to his productions, and letters and manuscripts 
by other contemporary dramatists and performers of note. The room 
also contains a comfortable settee and a small bookcase with open 
shelves on which are kept current books and periodicals on the drama 
and the stage. Students and visitors are invited to sit down and consult 
or read these books and periodicals at their leisure. 

From Mrs Theodore Sheldon’s gift the sum of $10,000 has been 
reserved for the purchase of additional items for the Sheldon Room 


“ ‘I’ve always thought,’ said Sheldon at the age of twenty-five, ‘it must be good 
to be old and kind’ (Theatre, XIII, 1911, 130). Had he lived another decade or two, 
he would have been kind but never old, since he was always kind and always young 
in mind and spirit. 

* Dedication to Wilder’s The Ides of March (New York, 1948). A copy of this 
work has recently been presented by the author to the Sheldon Room. 
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and the drama collections of the Harvard College Library, these items 
to be chosen by the Director of the Library, and two of Sheldon’s 
classmates, Van Wyck Brooks, ’08, and John H. Wheelock, ’08. It is 
their intention to assemble in the Sheldon Room manuscripts, books, 
and other material illustrating the theatre of Sheldon’s time, with em- 
phasis on the work of his friends — particularly those dramatists, direc- 
tors, drama critics, and stage designers who studied at Harvard under 
his great teacher, George Pierce Baker. 

The theatre of any age is the reflection of the manners and customs 
of the country in which it flourishes. As the peoples of the world be- 
come more closely related — and they surely must — a greater knowl- 
edge and enjoyment of the theatre will give them a greater understand- 
ing and enjoyment of one another. Even as a young man Sheldon 
recognized the importance of developing this nation’s taste for the arts, 
among them the theatre, which is a blend of all the arts. In 1912, 
speaking of the theatre’s capacity to entertain, Sheldon said: ‘Not 
only is it the fundamental quality of good plays, but of good art in 
general. We enjoy our theatre . . . , and I think it is a fine thing. 
So, too, are our earnest attempts at culture. . . . For while enjoyment 
of what we have is a healthy attitude, the desire to train and discipline 
ourselves to enjoy better things is an inspiring attitude.’ * If, as it is 
hoped, these exhibition rooms play some part in adding to our knowl- 


edge and appreciation of the theatre, they will be a fitting memorial to 
Edward Sheldon. 


WiLuiaM VAN LENNEP 
“Interview with H. E. Stearns, New York Dramatic Mirror, 18 December 1912. 








The Procession of the Virtues in 
A Booke of Christian Prayers 


NE of the most decorative of early English printed books 
is the collection of private devotions printed by John Day 
and familiarly known as ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book.’ 
First issued in 1569 as Christian Prayers and Meditations, 
it was reissued in 1578 as A Booke of Christian Prayers, so completely 
rewritten by Richard Day, John’s son, as to be virtually a new work. 
All the embellishments of the former volume were retained in the new, 
and there were important additions, particularly among the border cuts.’ 

Though the book never had anything approaching official status, in 
recent times it has even been confused with the Book of Common 
Prayer.? In text it is not fundamentally different from dozens of other 
English books of private devotions. In its decorations, however, it is 
extremely interesting as an English Protestant adaptation of the French 
Books of Hours. The borders throughout the book follow closely 
those found in Horae produced by such printers as Pigouchet, Kerver, 
Higman, and Regnault, with modifications to make the work suitable 
for the use of Protestants. 

A Booke of Christian Prayers has been described with some 
minuteness by Samuel C. Chew.* Not in a spirit of criticism or of 
controversy, but merely as one who finds himself able to add a course 
of bricks to the structure an earlier builder has erected, I should like 
to supplement what Professor Chew has said. In particular, I shall 
deal with the twenty-two wide outer borders he refers to as the 
‘procession of the Virtues,’ which appear for the first time in 1578. 
I should like to attempt a subclassification of the group, add to what 


* 1569, STC 6428; 1578, STC 6429— both quarto. A Booke of Christian Prayers 
was reprinted, with the same decorations, in 1581, 1590, and 1608. The copy of the 
1578 edition in the Widener Collection, Harvard College Library, has served as 
basis for the present study. 

*See, for example A. Hyatt Mayor, ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Prayers,’ Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.S., 1 (1943), 237-242. 

**The Iconography of A Book of Christian Prayers (1578) Illustrated,’ Huntington 
Library Quarterly, VIII (1945), 293-305. 
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was said of their iconographic significance, and consider the nature of 
the printing processes involved. A close examination of the cuts has 
led me to the conclusion that the series is not an indivisible unity, but 
is composed of two groups, the cuts of which are distinguishable in 
technique, and the subjects of which overlap to a considerable extent. 

The traditional Virtues of the French Horae were seven in number: 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance.* 
These are not precisely the opposites of the Seven Deadly Sins, but are 
the qualities sometimes referred to, even today, as the Theological 
Virtues, consisting of the four ‘natural virtues’ and the Christian Virtues 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity. In the Horae they were represented as 
seated female figures, each with her opposite vice subdued beneath her 
feet. The series was capped by an eighth figure, a hermit, presumably 
as an epitome of all the virtues. The Faith holds in one hand a small 
church, and in the other the tablets of the Mosaic Law; under her feet 
crouches a crowned figure labeled Mahomet. She represents, obviously, 
the Catholic Faith, the Church itself. Hope is the usual figure with a 
spade and an anchor, seated over the despairing Judas. Charity holds a 
large heart in one hand, and a flaming sun in the other. Underfoot is — 
Heresy! Prudence bears an open massbook and a burning taper, and 
rests her feet upon Sardanapalus, who appears to have had a mediaeval 
reputation for acting unwisely. Justice is the typical figure with the 
sword and balances, except that she is not blindfolded. Under her feet 
is a figure representing Nero. Fortitude, with a crusader’s cross, has 
under her feet the prostrate Holofernes. Temperance, holding a mirror 
and a skull, treads upon Tarquin, probably as an embodiment of the 
unbridled passions. 

Now to return to the Virtues in Day’s prayer book. Seven of the 
borders, those called Knowledge of God, Hope, Love, Wisdom, 
Justice, Strength, and Measure, are noticeably different in technique 
from the others (Plate I).5 For the uninitiated the easiest feature to 
see is that they have no background, whereas the other fifteen plates 
have sometimes clouds, sometimes foliage, or at least some shading 


“See, for example, Hore presentes, ad usum Sarum (Paris, P. Pigouchet for S. 
Vostre, 1498; STC 15887), or almost any of the French Books of Hours. 

* Sigs. Mir, Mav, Nir, Nar, Ng, Ozr, and (repeated) Riv, R3r, Srv, Sav, Sqv, Tr, 
Tzv. Reproduced (second series) from copy in Widener Collection, Harvard 
College Library. With their enclosures for captions the cuts measure approximately 
5% by % inches each, and are accordingly shown full size. 
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behind the figures (Plate IIa).° The borders of the seven are heavier 
than those of the fifteen, and the techniques of both artist and cutter 
are inferior. Unlike most of the larger group, these have a touch of the 
sixteenth century in the garments of the figures. They are supposed to 
be classical garments, that is clear from the freely flowing skirts; but 
little details like puffed sleeves show the preoccupation of the designer. 
Professor Chew concluded that all the ornaments in the book were 
the work of a man trained on the continent.’ But the seven are possibly 
native; at least they are quite within the capabilities of the better 
English cutters. 

The reader may already have concluded from the similarity of their 
subjects that the seven are also closely related to the Seven Virtues of 
the Horae. They have undergone a transformation, however, far 
more significant than the change from sitting to standing postures. 
Faith (the Church) has become knowledge of God, and has borrowed 
from Prudence the burning taper and the open book (often in early 
Reformation art the open book in a woman’s hand is the symbol of the 
lay possession of the Scriptures — the knowledge of God). She still 
treads upon Mahomet, however. Hope is unchanged except that she 
bears no spade. Charity, who in the Horae was pictured as subduing 
Heresy, has been translated here as Love; she nurses a baby at her 
breast, and she treads under her feet Herod, the child-slayer. Prudence 
has become Wisdom, but she still treads upon the eastern monarch, 
whose legend now suggests her former name: ‘Sardanapalus, an im- 
prudent king.’ Justice has been blindfolded, and now stands not upon 
Nero, but upon a more abstract Tyranny. Fortitude (Force in the 
old French text, but often Fortitudo, as in the motto ‘Dominus fortitudo 
mea’) * has become Strength, and is rather awkwardly symbolized by a 
woman, like a female Samson, breaking a pillar; Holofernes still grovels 
at her feet. Temperance has become Measure, a good sober woman 
pouring wine from a pitcher, with a drunken reveler rolling at her feet. 
The seven Virtues have thus been changed to make them acceptable 
to Protestant tastes. 

* Sigs. Miv, Mzr, M3, M4, Niv, Nzv, N3, O1, Ozv, O3, and (repeated) R2, R3v, 


R4, Sir, Szr, $3, Sqr, Tiv, T2r, T3, T4r. Rar, R3v, Rar reproduced, full size, from 
Widener Collection copy. 


*P. 295. 
* See, for instance, the printer’s ornament of Girolamo Concordia, on the title-page 
of Canzone al illustriss. . . . d’ Urbino (Pesaro, 1571). 
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The fifteen remaining borders are a complete series in themselves, 
frequently paralleling the subjects of the seven, but freer, less tra- 
ditional, and just as thoroughly Protestant. They are the work of a 
different artist, who also produced the borders of the Five Senses in 
the same prayer book, in a technique so fine that we need not hesitate 
in ascribing them to a continental master (not, however, the Cl — 
Jean Croissant? — whose monogram is found on many of the Biblical 
borders). They represent Love of God (Plate IIa), Faith, Patience 
(Plate Ila), Humility (Plate Ila), Mercy, Concord, Chastity, Under- 
standing, Industry, Memory, Courage, Temperance, Sobriety, and 
Perseverance. To these Virtues is added the figure of the Christian 
Militant, a harnessed soldier standing upon Hellmouth. Here we have, 
then, twice the traditional number of Virtues. As a matter of fact there 
are at least three pairs among them (Temperance and Sobriety, Industry 
and Perseverance, Understanding and Memory), and one is tempted 
to wonder whether the designer did not deliberately set out to produce 
two sevens of Virtues. Whatever he may have been doing, he was 
certainly not merely aping the Theological Virtues. These figures 
draw not alone upon traditional religious iconography, but upon the 
whole field of Renaissance emblems for their significance. But that the 
designer knew the Seven Virtues is beyond doubt. His Love of God 
is obviously related to the Charity of the Horae, for the woman holds 
and contemplates a large glowing heart in both hands, and she treads 
under her feet not Heresy, but the symbols of Romanism. The design 
seems almost a Protestant retort to a popish gibe. Significantly, Love of 
God is the only figure of the fifteen whose garment suggests, in the 
puffed sleeves, the contemporary dress. The figure represents, not 
a universal, but a Protestant love of God, just as the figure of Charity in 
the Horae had been limited in the scope of its meaning by the figure 
of Heresy beneath her. 

The Faith in this series contrasts sharply with the similarly named 
figure in the Horae. This is not the Faith, but Faith in the Pauline sense, 
which ‘apprehendeth Jesus Christ,’ and has Cain, who ‘despaired of 
Mercy,’ as its opposite. The harnessed soldier, the Christian Militant 
triumphing over the forces of evil represented by Hellmouth, is the 
direct symbolical parallel to the Hermit of the Horae. He embodies 
the Virtues among which he appears. Properly he should be placed, as 
the Hermit usually was, at the end of the series. 

These Virtues are the only major decorative feature of the prayer 
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book the order of which was not dictated more or less arbitrarily by 
the subject matter. The Biblical borders follow the chronological order 
of their source. The Dance of Death is arranged in a rigidly fixed 
descending order of the social scale. We can easily tell when, as 
occasionally happens, one of these is misplaced by the printer. But the 
Virtues would be as meaningful, one might think, in any order. There 
was, however, a traditional sequence, usually (but not always) followed 
in the Horae, for the Theological Virtues; and they stand here in that 
order — Knowledge of God, Hope, Love, Wisdom, Justice, Strength, 
and Measure. Grouped with each of them, immediately before or 
after, the printer has placed those of the fifteen that are most similar or 
most closely related. With Knowledge of God comes Love of God; 
with Hope comes Faith, Patience, and Humility; with Love, Mercy, 
Concord, and Chastity; with Wisdom, Understanding, Industry, and 
Memory; with Strength, Courage; with Measure, Temperance and 
Sobriety. Justice stands alone; one may wonder whether Perseverance, 
which closes the series, might not properly have gone with Strength 
and Courage. In the first appearance of the series, sigs. Mir to O3v, 
Chastity and the Christian Soldier are interchanged; in the second ap- 
pearance, sigs. Riv to T4r, Chastity stands in her proper place, but the 
Soldier precedes Perseverance instead of occupying the last position, as 
I think he should. 

The fact deserves, perhaps, more emphasis than Professor Chew 
gave it, that the prayer book, in its ornamentation as in its text, is not 
merely a toned-down and derivative Book of Hours, adapted for 
Protestant use by removing objectionable elements, but a vigorously 
Protestant work which, though it must forgo some of the finest artistic 
traditions of Romanism, does have something to offer in their places. 
When centuries of artistic tradition are swept away almost overnight, 
the void is not soon or easily filled. To a Catholic, then, acquainted 
with the rich Hours of French manuscript and printed page, this book 
may seem a poor and colorless thing. But it does have artistic and tech- 
nical ideas that did not derive entirely from the Horae, and compared 
with the primers and most other English devotional books of the time 
it is a thing of beauty. Considered without religious prejudice and 
purely as an example of typography, it is still a beautiful book, equal to 
all but the best of the French printed Horae. 

Professor Chew has done a genuine service by pointing out that some 
of the blocks of the series of Virtues (specifically Humility, Patience, 
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and Love of God from one group, and Knowledge of God from the 
other) were lost from the book after the 1578 impression, and never 
reappeared in it thereafter. The last time Day used them, these four 
blocks made up the principal ornamentation of the inner forme of Sig. 
R. It is probable, then, that they were removed from his shop while 
the printing of the book was in progress; later it would have been most 
improbable that just these four from the same forme would have been 
chosen. It may be mere coincidence that Robert Waldegrave, in 
whose hands these blocks are later found, began his printing career in 
London in this year. Subsequently closely similar blocks appeared in 
the works of two Cambridge printers in 1588 and ca. 1593, and in 
several of the products of Waldegrave’s press in Edinburgh.® I must 
quote Professor Chew on this point: 


The new impressions . . . may, of course, have been made from new blocks. 
Touching on the possibility, the compilers of the Pforzheimer Catalogue (II, 
539) present the alternative: “These blocks, or perhaps other castings from the 
same matrix.” (I cannot explain the process which is here alluded to; the 
illustrations in question are woodcuts, not metal plates.) 

. . . It must be admitted, on the other hand, that it is difficult to account for 
the fact that one of these Virtues appears in a volume with a Cambridge imprint 
in 1588, and that all four were in Edinburgh in 1591, again in Cambridge about 
1593, and again in Edinburgh in 1599. There was, however, a good deal of 
movement among printers and stationers from one of these countries to the 
other and the blocks may have been carried back and forth.’® 


But if the illustrations in question are woodcuts, then there should 
be no doubt whether we are dealing with the originals or with copies. 
No two woodcut blocks are ever so nearly identical as to deceive the 
observant eye, It is frequently possible, as a matter of fact, to know 
whether a woodcut is a copy without ever seeing the original; for the 
technique commonly employed in copying produced certain recogniz- 
able qualities in the resultant work. For example, Professor Chew was 
able to see that the closing blocks of the Apocalyptic series, the Christ 
Sitting in Judgment, which he erroneously assumed to be a part of the 


* William Whitaker, Disputatio de Sacra Scriptura (Cambridge, Thomas Thomas, 
1588; STC 25366); Théodore de Béze, Propositions and Principles of Divinitie (Edin- 
burgh, Robert Waldegrave, 1591; STC 2053); James I, Poeticall Exercises (Edinburgh, 
Robert Waldegrave, 1591; STC 14379); Giles Fletcher the Elder, Licia, or Poemes of 
Love (Cambridge, John Legate, [1593?]; STC 11055); James I, Basilikon Doron 
(Edinburgh, Robert Waldegrave, 1599; STC 14348). 

* P. 303. 
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Dance of Death, ‘must be from a tracing if not from the original French 
block, slightly retouched.’** A closer scrutiny of the Life of Christ 
series would have convinced him that six of these also are copies. The 
Jesus Walking the Waves, the Woman Taken in Adultery, the Quem 
Quaeritis, the Noli Me Tangere, the Doubting Thomas, and the 
Ascension are not the work of the artist CI (Jean Croissant?) who 
signed most of this series and that of the Dance of Death. They are 
certainly copied from some Horae. 

No, the blocks that appeared in the Cambridge and Edinburgh 
books are not ‘new blocks’ — that is, not woodcut copies. They are 
much too faithful reproductions for that. There are three possibilities 
inherent in the situation: they may have been the same blocks Day 
used; they may have been, as William A. Jackson suggested in the 
Pforzheimer Catalogue, other castings from the same matrix from 
which Day’s were made; or they may have been copies cast from an 
impression made with Day’s blocks. It ought to be possible by an 
examination of the printed impressions to determine which of the three 
hypotheses is the truth. 

Professor Chew does not explain why he is so certain that these are 
woodcuts. Possibly he does not believe that the Elizabethans possessed 
any other method than woodcutting for preparing or reproducing 
illustrative matter. Someone with a wider knowledge of Elizabethan 
books than I should write definitively on the nature of Elizabethan 
printing blocks; for if it is certain that most of them were wood, it is 
just as certain that some of them were not.” Artisans who were 
skillful enough to cut matrices and cast type must also have been able 
to cut and cast ornaments, and to make copies, by casting, of cuts 
already in existence. English printing may have lagged behind that of 
the continent in quality of workmanship, but technical processes must 
sooner or later have been introduced by means of the foreign workmen 
that were frequently employed in English shops. The use of foreigners 
was so common, in fact, that it was thought necessary to limit by law 
the number of such men who could be employed by each printer.” 

French bibliographers have long recognized that metal plates were 
in use in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and that castings were 
made from them, the process being known as polytypage, and the 

™P. 294. 


* R. B. McKerrow, Printers’ & Publishers’ Devices (London, 1913), pp. xxxix-xli. 
* John Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt, I, 43 f. 
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resultant copies as clichés.'* Though English bibliographers have said 
little on the subject, it has not been entirely unknown to them.” We 
should be able, however, merely from the blocks of the Virtues in this 
prayer book, together with their appearances and copies in other books, 
to prove with a fair degree of finality that they must have been metal, 
and that some of them were copied. 

Beginning with the assumption that the blocks were unique, Pro- 
fessor Chew was forced to the uncomfortable conclusion that they were 
carried back and forth between Cambridge and Edinburgh. But 
the mere fact that they appeared in books printed so far apart is a 
piece of evidence supporting the theory that there were two sets in 
existence. Let us first examine Waldegrave’s blocks (Plate IIb).’* 
They show the same defects — broken borders, etc. — that Day’s 
show, plus, of course, additional imperfections. The impressions are 
closely similar in size to those of Day’s. Under a reading glass the 
blocks seem identical, line for line and dot for dot. The boxes at top 
and bottom — the ‘factota’ of Professor Chew’s paper — are present 
wholly or vestigially (the lower boxes were removed from two of the 
cuts, but some of the borders remain). We are forced to conclude, in 
the light of the evidence, that Waldegrave had the original Day blocks. 

The Cambridge blocks also appear, superficially, to be the same that 
Day used (Plate IIIa). But these cuts are much less pleasing to the 
eye than Day’s; they lack depth, and have a muddy look that cannot 
all be the result of poor inking. Furthermore, there is a definite differ- 
ence in size between Day’s and the Cambridge impressions. When the 
pictures alone are measured, without the boxes, they average about two 
millimeters less in length than Day’s. The Humility used by Thomas 
in Whitaker’s book in 1588 (Plate IIIb) ** shows two definite breaks in 
the right border that were not present in Day’s (Plate Ila); the same 
breaks, one of them much aggravated, show in the Licia impression of 

“See Pierre Guzman, La gravure sur bois (Paris, 1916), pp. 45-60; see also 
Ambroise Firmin Didot, Essai sur histoire de la gravure sur bois (Paris, 1863), p. 119. 

* See A. M. Hind, An Introduction to a History of Woodcut (London, 1935), 

. 679 f. 

& = Malik and Pax reproduced from title-page of James I, Poeticall Exercises, 1591 


(Huntington Library copy — with permission), Veritas and Castitas from sig. G3r 
of the same work (Harvard copy). 

* Reproduced from Giles Fletcher the Elder, Licia, [1593?] (Huntington copy — 
with permission); slightly reduced. 

*Reproduced from Boston Public Library copy —with permission; slightly 
reduced. 
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about 1593 (Plate IIIa). There are no such breaks in Waldegrave’s 
cut when it appears in 1591 (Plate IIb). The Cambridge blocks have 
no boxes top or bottom; they have been removed cleanly, and the 
pictures stand alone. Patience and Love of God have double borders at 
the top, Knowledge of God at both top and bottom; Humility has a 
single border all around. Waldegrave’s cuts of the same subjects have 
boxes, as we have noted above. Under a glass the Cambridge blocks 
show no lines added to those present in Day’s; many of the fine lines of 
Day’s are here missing or imperfect. 

What, then, is the relation between the Day-Waldegrave blocks and 
the Cambridge blocks? In spite of the differences I have pointed out, 
the two sets are too closely similar to be woodcut copies. Are they 
sister castings, both from the same matrices? Possibly such sisters might 
differ in quality, but one would not expect as great a difference as we 
find here. Such sisters would presumably be closely similar in size; if 
the same metal were used for both, the difference should be less than 
the error in our method of measurement — certainly less than the varia- 
tion in the shrinkage of paper. If the matrices were available in 
England, we should expect more copies to be made, and much more 
frequent usage of these splendid cuts. It is most probable that the 
Cambridge blocks were clichés made by some process of polytypage, 
involving an impression and a casting, in which the materials used 
shrank, perhaps successively in succeeding steps of the process. Any 
metal used would shrink in cooling. The great difference in quality 
between the Cambridge blocks and Day’s can then be accounted for 
by the failure of the reproducing technique to make a copy perfect in 
the finer detail, though it was capable of reproducing faithfully the 
grosser elements of the design. 

The mere age of some of the ornaments in the prayer book establishes 
a strong presumption that they were not wood. One of the narrow 
inner borders bears the date 1556 when it first appears in the edition of 
1569 (sig. A3v and passim); although the date was removed immedi- 
ately thereafter, the border is easily recognizable, and we find it, after 
use in five editions of the prayer book, one edition of Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments (1570, sig. NNngqr), and two of The Faerie Queene 
(1609, sig. Azv and passim; 1611, sig. Azv and passim), still as 
fresh and sharp as ever in the 1617 Faerie Queene (sig. Bir and 
passim). A tailpiece used in Conrad’s Gesner’s Treasures of Euonymus, 
printed by Day in 1559, was used repeatedly in every edition of the 
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prayer book, including that of 1608, and in Sir Thomas Palmer’s An 
Essay of the Meanes, 1606, without apparent wear. A few examples 
are known of woodcuts being preserved over periods as long as these 
or longer; but not, I think, without visible signs of wear and deteriora- 
tion. Wood cracks and splits; the borders especially become broken; 
and worms eat holes that are apparent as blank white spots in the 
printed impression. To see an example of the damage wrought by time 
on wooden blocks, the reader may look at the 1632 edition of Foxe’s 
Acts and Monuments, most of the illustrations of which were wood- 
cuts made for the 1563 and 1570 editions. The cuts of the next edition, 
that of 1641, were woodcut copies. The blocks of the Kalender of 
Shepherds, perhaps, take the prize for longevity, but their age is clearly 
apparent in their condition. 

Time’s effect on metal blocks is smaller, slower, and in some ways 
different. There may be little noticeable blurring of detail, and there 
will be no splitting. Lines become broken, but less frequently than in 
wood. A line such as a border may become bent without breaking. 
Except on a very small scale such bending is impossible with wood. 
It is not a bad rule in working with blocks, then, to study the latest 
impression that can be found; it will often reveal secrets that the earliest 
impressions conceal. In the latest impressions I have found of these 
cuts, there are no wormholes; some of the borders have become broken, 
but not excessively so; and here and there, especially around the boxes, 
there are lines that bend without breaking. 

The physical proportions of these blocks, with their boxes at top 
and bottom for the insertion of legends, are such as to suggest strongly 
that they must have been made of something stronger than wood. 
Around three sides of the boxes, the substance of the block was only 
about two millimeters thick. These boxes had to be strong enough to 
allow type to be ‘plugged’ (to use Professor Chew’s word) firmly 
within them. Wood could not have borne such a strain, and would 
scarcely have lasted for the first printing. Some of these boxes show 
breaks in the later editions of the prayer book, but others remain intact. 
Unless we are ready to postulate a wooden block with a metal rule 
placed around it for a border — an idea without visible evidence to 
support it — we must agree that the proportions of the boxes are strong 
evidence that the blocks were metal. 

The exact truth is hidden from us, but we can theorize with some 
degree of assurance concerning the history of these blocks. Day must 
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either have bought them on the continent, or have employed a conti- 
nental workman to make them for him. The four we are especially 
concerned with were probably stolen from him immediately after their 
use in the 1578 edition. Thereafter someone (perhaps again a foreign 
workman) used the blocks in an experiment or in a demonstration of 
polytypage; the resulting clichés found their way into the hands of 
the Cambridge printers. The copies may not have been considered good 
enough to warrant further use of the process; certainly there are few 
such clichés in English books.” The originals found their way into 
(or stayed in) Waldegrave’s hands, and went to Edinburgh with him. 
There is no reason to think they returned to England until much 
later. An impression of the Patience in the 1634 Philaster (Plate IIIc) ,” 
however, shows that one at least of them eventually did return. 

The remaining blocks of the procession of the Virtues seem to have 
dropped out of sight after the 1608 edition of the prayer book, along 
with the other major ornaments of the book. The minor ornaments, 
and especially the narrow inner border blocks, reappear frequently in 
Jacobean books, especially those of Humphrey Lownes and his suc- 
cessor Robert Young.” 

Leste Manin OLIvER 


* But there are some. Consider the head- or tail-piece used often by Roger Ward 
and other printers of his time, consisting of a blank medallion (usually filled in some 
way) flanked by birds with human heads. Many copies of this must have existed. 

* Reproduced from Harvard copy. 

™ This article was already in page proof when a new acquisition by the Harvard 
Library brought to my attention the presence of clichés of the four stolen Virtues in 
J. B. Porta, De furtivis literarum notis vulgo de ziferis libri IIII (London, John Wolf, 
1591; STC 20118). The clichés, used as headpieces, are repeated from four to six 
times each in sigs. P, Q, and R. Like the Cambridge blocks, they have no boxes at 
top and bottom. We know they are not the originals because of that lack; a broken 
border on Humility (Plate Illd; reproduced from Harvard copy) at a point where 
no break exists in any other printing I have seen, and the absence of breaks at the 
places where they show in the Disputatio and Licia, lead me to believe that these are 


a different set of clichés, probably sisters to those at Cambridge, and probably made 
at the same time as the latter. 














Printed Wrappers of the Fifteenth to 
the Eighteenth Centuries 


N recent years several articles on the origin and development of 

the book-jacket have been published,’ and the earliest so far noted 

appears to be that for Heath’s Keepsake, 1833 [1832]. There have, 

however, been few, if any, studies of the evolution of the printed 
wrapper during the first three centuries of printing, although there are 
numerous accounts of particular examples, mainly of the fifteenth 
century.” The purpose of the present paper is to outline the develop- 
ment of the printed wrapper and to enlist the attention of bookmen in 
the search for specimens which may fill in the gaps in this account of a 
minor, though interesting part of book production. 

Printed wrappers have had two main lines of descent, both of which 
go back well into the fifteenth century. In the earlier and truer form 
the wrapper is an entity by itself, printed at a different time and even 
on a different press or by another shop or process, and is unconnected 
physically with the book or pamphlet which it encloses except by the 
stitching or glue with which it is attached. It is usually printed on 
paper,* but paper generally of a thicker sort than the book to be en- 
closed, and occasionally on paper pasted down on some stiffening 
material, either a heavier paper or pasteboard. If the printed matter on 
the wrapper is applicable only to one book, or if all copies of a given 
book in original condition are covered by the same printed wrapper 
which is not found on any copy of another book, it may be called a 
publisher’s wrapper. But if the design is applicable to any book of the 


same size, or if it occurs on books of different publishers or even 


“Cf. Times Literary Supplement, 12 May 1950, p. 300; Publishers’ Weekly, 6 
September 1947, p. B 154, and references in both the above. John Carter has been 
the chief explorer of this field and over the years has steadily pushed back the date of 
the earliest specimen. 

*E.g., Leo Baer, Mit Holzschnitten verzierte Buchumschlige des XV. und XVI. 
Jabrbunderts (Frankfort, 1923); E. P. Goldschmidt, Gothic & Renaissance Book- 
bindings (Cambridge, 1928), I, 163-164; and Leo Baer, Holzschnitte auf Buchum- 
schlagen (Strasburg, 1936). 

*Examples, however, are known printed on vellum, and indeed, technically, any 
material used to cover a book which was attached to that book by means other than 
lacing of the bands would be a ‘wrapper.’ 
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different books of the same publisher, then it is properly termed a 
binder’s wrapper. 

The other type of wrapper may be called the ‘integrated wrapper.’ 
This is printed on the recto of the first leaf of the first quire and on the 
verso of the last leaf of the last quire, with the other sides either blank 
or containing no material which is continuous with matter which is an 
integral part of the book, so that if these first and last leaves were 
canceled, the book would appear merely to lack two leaves which 
might be blank. They should not be confused with ‘wrap-arounds,’ 
which are common on pamphlets of the eighteenth century and which 
are to be distinguished by the fact that they either are conjugate with 
one of the quires which they protect or at least contain, besides the title 
or half-title on the recto of the first leaf, part of the text, table, index, or 
advertisements which is continuous with matter which is an integral 
part of the book. 

The earliest known printed wrapper of the type first described occurs 
on a copy of Von Ordnung der Gesundheit of Hans Schénsperger, 
Augsburg, 1482, in the Staatliche Bibliothek in Bamberg.* Evidently 
Schénsperger’s artist was instructed to make a woodcut of a typical 
blind-tooled leather binding of the time, including the bands of the 
spine, and the whole has been almost miraculously preserved by the 
accident of having been loosely bound with other tracts in a pigskin 
cover. Not only Was this first printed wrapper produced by an Augs- 
burg printer, but so also were all five of the recorded ones of this type 
printed in the fifteenth century in Germany. 

An example of one of these is shown in Plate I. It is found on the 
Klosterneuburg-Kreisler copy, recently bequeathed to Harvard by 
Mrs A. P. Loring, Jr, of Jodocus Pflantzmann’s German translation 
of the twelfth-century collection of the imperial feudal laws compiled 
by Obertus de Horto, entitled Keyserliche Lebenrecht and printed in 
Augsburg by Lucas Zeissenmair in 1494. Soon after publication this 
copy was placed in a half deerskin paper-board binding and so has been 
preserved in remarkably fine condition. Erhart Ratdolt had printed 
in Augsburg the year before an edition of the Lebenrecht, a copy of 
which is in the Harvard Law Library. Presumably after Zeissenmair’s 
edition was published with its fine printed wrappers Ratdolt was im- 

“Cf. Max Miiller, ‘Der dlteste bisher bekannte Buchumschlag,’ Festschrift fiir 
Georg Leidinger (Munich, 1930), pp. 195-197. 

*'No other copy of the woodcut used on the back cover has been preserved. 
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pelled to imitate them for use on the unsold copies of his own edition. 
In Ratdolt’s wrappers a panel of the front cover has inserted in type a 
blurb for the book with the date 1494.° It must be one of the earliest 
publisher’s blurbs known. 

The design of Zeissenmair’s covers is copied with very little altera- 
tion, other than the addition of the scalloped outer border, from the 
blocks used for a similar wrapper made for an edition of the Historia 
von den sieben weisen Meistern printed at Augsburg in 1486 by Hans 
Schénsperger, a copy of which is preserved in the Wiirttembergische 
Landesbibliothek in Stuttgart.’ These same blocks were used two years 
later for wrappers which occur on several copies of the blockbook 
edition of Hartlieb’s Kunst Ciromantia, Augsburg, J. Schapff, 1486. 

In Italy, as Paul Kristeller first pointed out,*® there were a number 
of similar woodcut bindings, the earlier ones of Ferrarese origin and the 
later ones Venetian. These are not strictly speaking printed wrappers, 
as E. P. Goldschmidt observed,’ for they consist of woodcuts containing 
designs for both covers and the spine printed together on a single sheet 
of paper which was then pasted over a cardboard binding already affixed 
to the book. One of the earliest of these, on a copy of P. Riccius, 
Annotata in Logicam Pauli Veneti, Venice, G. de Tridino, 5 October 
1488, is now in the Department of Graphic Arts at Harvard.” Further- 
more, the Italian printed covers differ from the early German ones in 
being binder’s decorations applied to any book of the appropriate size, 
and not publisher’s wrappers occurring on several copies of the same 
book — as in most of the German ones. 

Besides the German and Italian printed wrappers of this type the 
only other example of the fifteenth century known to me occurs solely 
on the New York Public Library copy “ of the Basle edition of the 
Epistola Cristoferi Colom printed for Bergman de Olpe in 1493. This 

*Cf. H. W. Davies, Catalogue of Early German Books of C. Fairfax Murray 
(London, 1913), I, n. 238. That copy is now in the Morgan Library. 

*Cf. Otto Leuze, ‘Mit holzschnitten verzierte Buchumschlage,’ Festschrift fiir 
Georg Leidinger, pp. 165-169. 

* Bibliographica, 1 (1895), 249 ff. 

* Gothic & Renaissance Bookbindings, I, 163-164. 

* Reproduced in Goldschmidt, op. Jaud., Plates XIV and XV. A most unusual 
Italian printed wrapper is in the Broxbourne Library of Albert Ehrman. It is printed 


in red ink and contains a woodcut which occurs in the unique copy of the Miracole 


della Madonna, Bologna, 1491. Unfortunately the wrapper is empty, so it cannot be 
dated or localized. 


“Four other copies of this book are known, all without the wrappers. 
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little book consists of an octavo sheet, the first three leaves of which are 
signed in roman lower case numerals. Wrapped around them is a 
quarter-sheet of a different paper, with chainlines about 35 millimeters 
apart compared to about 4o millimeters for the book paper. The recto 
of the front cover contains a woodcut of the royal arms of Spain headed 
‘Regnii hyspanie.’; the verso bears a woodcut of a ship with type insert 
‘Oceanica Classis’. The recto of the back cover contains a full-length 
cut headed ‘Fernad9 rex hyspania’, and the verso a cut of the arms of 
Granada headed ‘Granata:’.” 

So much then for printed wrappers of the unintegrated type in the 
fifteenth century. In the early sixteenth century there were Ferrarese 
and Venetian printed wrappers similar to those described above. One 
of them having a woodcut which is repeated on both covers occurs on 
a paper wrapper ofa book printed in Rome in 1525 now in the Morgan 
Library, and on a vellum wrapper of a Basle book of 1521 in the 
Metropolitan Museum. A Flemish woodcut printed wrapper occurs 
on a manuscript dated ca. 1552, sold at Sotheby’s, 19 May 1952, lot 103 
(with facsimile); and what A. W. Pollard has suggested may be an 
English one was found in a Wilton House scrapbook and is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum.” It is a fragment only and contains an octavo- 
sized woodcut of the Tudor arms, crowned, with lion and wyvern 
supporters, garter, and border with cartouche at bottom which contains 
in Gothic type the name ‘Salomon Lawes’. It is colored presumably by 
stencil and has a considerable blank left margin, although the bottom 
has been trimmed. If this fragment was really intended for a wrapper, 
then from the unidentified name of Salomon Lawes it may have been 
a collector’s wrapper rather than a publisher’s. It may be merely a 
piece of printer’s waste, which would explain the large left margin. 
It is possible, however, that it was intended for a bookplate, perhaps 
a stock one like the eighteenth-century book-pile bookplates.”* 

* Cf. Lenox Library, The Letter of Columbus . .. A Facsimile of the Pictorial 
Edition (New York, 1892). Frederick G. Schab of New York has pointed out to 
me that the woodcut of Philip the Good in the Triumphal Arch of Albert Diirer is 
flanked by a copy of the cut which occurs on the second leaf of this book. 

*See W. M. Ivins, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, XXII (1927), 
224-226. 

OA very interesting early example of a blank bookplate is printed on the verso 
of the last leaf of Peter Wagner’s edition of Versebung von Leib, Seele, Ebre und 


Gut, Nuremberg, 1489, a fine copy of which has recently been given to the Harvard 
Library by Christian A. Zabriskie. It has also been observed that the blank shield 
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The only specimen of a true printed wrapper of the seventeenth 
century which I have found occurs on the Harvard copy of Philippe 
Le Noir’s Catechisme familier, 12° in 6’s, La Rochelle, J. Marcel, 1683 
(see Plate IIa). It is pasted down on a sheet of waste paper and possibly 
because of the paste has a creamy color quite different from the paper 
of the book. This may really be a binder’s wrapper, for it would be 
just as suitable for any other duodecimo devotional book. It has been 
preserved in this fine condition because it has had until recently a 
wrapper of waste vellum lightly sewn around it. 

In the last third of the eighteenth century printed wrappers are very 
common indeed, but oddly enough the earliest example of thie century 
that I have so far discovered occurs on the Harvard copy ** only of 
Some Account of the Trial of Samuel Goodere, Esq., 8° in 4’s, Boston, 
[Kneeland and Green], 1741 (see Plate IIb). It is printed on a blue- 
gray stock which is familiar in numerous late eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century examples. The title of the tract, which is a reprint 
of one of the London or Bristol editions of the same year, is somewhat 
different from the wrapper title, “The Trial and Execution of the 
Bloody Brother,’ and not so eye-catching. Such a technical innovation 
is unlikely to have been first used in the colonies, and one may expect 
that English or European specimens of an earlier date will be found. 
An even earlier American example in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society has been called to my attention by Stephen T. Riley. 
It is not, however, such an exact prototype of the modern printed 
wrapper as the Goodere one just described, for the outside of its 
wrapper is marbled without any printing, while on the verso of the 
front cover only occurs an advertisement of books of the publisher of 
this little duodecimo in half-sheets, which is entitled A Guide to 
Heaven, from the Word, Boston, for N. Boone, 1728. 

Magazines of the 1760’s and later in blue, gray, or buff printed 
wrappers are common both in England and America, but the earliest 
magazine wrapper which has so far turned up is again a Boston produc- 
tion. It occurs on copies of The American Magazine, 4°, Boston, 
Rogers and Fowle; Philadelphia, B. Franklin . . . , 1743-45. It isa 
true wrapper and otherwise remarkable for having a woodcut view of 


on the back wrapper of some copies of the Ratdolt edition of the Lehenrecht, 1493, 
noted above, may have been intended for a similar purpose. 


* The only other copy of this tract which has been traced, in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, lacks the wrapper. 
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Boston from the harbor by James Turner repeated on each number 
(see Plate III; Harvard copy). 

In the eighteenth century there was also revived the Italian type of 
printed wrapper intended to be pasted over a plain cardboard binding, 
as in the copy of the Abbé de Mably’s Observations on the Govern- 
ment and Laws of the United States, 12°, London [probably really 
Amsterdam], J. F. R[osart], 1784 (see Plate [Va). From Italy itself 
there are numerous examples of folio poems, generally of an elegiac 
character, bound in stiff board covered either with paste-paper, often 
having in its design the arms of the dedicatee, or with similarly decorated 
tinted papers with the design printed in gold. They are mostly of the 
third quarter of the century. As they were probably prepared for the 
pieces on which they occur, they may be included at least as a special 
class (see Plate IVb: Clemente Bondi, La felicita, poema, {Parma, 
1776? ]; much reduced; Harvard copy, from the bequest of Mrs A. P. 
Loring, Jr). 

To turn now to the integrated wrappers, the earliest belong to a 
group of eight Venetian books printed in 1493 and 1494 and now 
attributed to the press of Bernardinus Benalius of Bergamo. All of 
these have on their first and last pages handsome woodcuts, but most 
of them have on the reverse of either the first or last leaf a table or 
colophon, so that strictly speaking they are not wrappers, for they 
could not be cut off without removing an essential part of the book. 
Of this group of eight books, three are in the Harvard Library. An 
exact prototype, though not a very interesting one, of the integrated 
wrapper occurs on all three states of the 1502 Aldine Catullus, as well 
as on the Lyonnese counterfeit of it. In it there is printed on the 
first and last pages the three names ‘CATVLLVS. / TIBVLLVS. / 
PROPERTIVS. /’.** It is not quite clear what was Aldus’s purpose 
in printing what is in effect a half-title at both the beginning and end of 
his book. Presumably Aldus sold his publications wholesale in sheets 
rolled in barrels, or, if retail, bound in various types of ‘Aldine’ bindings. 
It should be noted, however, that this book has no normal title-page 
and that soon thereafter Aldus usually printed his books with his anchor 
device both on the regular title and alone on the last page of the book. 

In England, late in the sixteenth century and throughout the seven- 
teenth century, a large number of integrated wrappers might be cited. 


* The first state of the Aldine edition has the spelling ‘PROPETIVS.’ on the first 
page. Later this was corrected, although it appears also in the Lyonnese counterfeit. 
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The earliest which I have observed is Francis Seager’s The schoole of 
vertue, 8°, R. Jones, 1593, which has the publisher’s device, McKerrow 
No. 283, within a border of type ornament on recto of first leaf and 
verso of last. The only copy of that edition is the Lamport-Britwell- 
Huntington, but the later editions dated 1621, 1626, and [1642] all 
have on their first and last pages a fragment of a title-page compartment, 
McKerrow and Ferguson No. 229, surrounded by type-ornament (see 
Plate Va; reproduced from the unique copy of the 1621 edition at 
Harvard). On the verso of the first and last leaves in this edition, and 
in the [1642] edition on the verso of the first leaf only, is a woodcut 
of a domestic scene. The 1698 Dublin edition of this book has, again 
on the first and last pages, a cut of a schoolmaster surrounded by pupils. 

Another example very much like the Seager occurs in the unique 
Harvard copy of The A.B.C. with the catechisme, 8°, T. P[urfoot] 
for the Company of Stationers, 1605. In it the recto of the first leaf 
contains an old woodcut of the Adoration of the Magi, while the 
verso of the last leaf contains a woodcut of a threshing scene (see Plate 
Vb). The unique copy of A most straunge and wounderfull accident 
happened at Weersburch by Franckford, 4°, W. Barley, 1600, now 
at Harvard, has a large woodcut illustrating the text on the rectos of 
the first and last leaves, both versos being blank. Since no other copy 
of the book is known, it is not possible to determine if, while the last 
sheet was being printed, it was noted that the cut was on the wrong 
side of the leaf and some copies were printed with it on the verso. 

Two copies are known of Samuel Daniel’s A funerall poeme uppon 
the death of the late noble Earle of Devonshyre, [London, 1606]. The 
poem itself collates A-B*C’, but is preceded by a ‘mourning’ title, all 
black except for a triple white border and swash italic engraved in- 
scription as above, verso blank. In the Huntington copy the text is 
followed by a leaf — missing in the British Museum copy — which 
is blank on recto and on verso entirely black except for a triple white 
border enclosing a triple white lozenge. These two leaves, from the 
watermarks, are part of sheet C, and therefore this wrapper is technically 
a ‘wrap-around.’ 

Among the spate of elegies on the death of Henry Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, which came from the London presses in 1612 and 1613, 
several have ‘mourning’ wrappers, as, for instance, Christopher Brooke’s 
Two elegies, 4°, T. S[nodham] for R. More, 1613, of which the first 
and last pages are entirely black except for the Prince of Wales’s 
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feathers on the first (see Plate Vc; Folger copy). The London, 1615, 
English ** and Latin editions of God and the king: or a dialogue were 
issued with woodcuts of King James, on recto first leaf, enthroned 
beneath tetragrammaton with label ‘BY MEE KINGS RAIGNE.’, 
and, on verso last leaf, receiving the book from the author (see Plate 
VIa and b, from the Harvard copy of the English 93-page edition). 
The other sides of these leaves are blank. The unique copy of The 
booke of merrie riddles, 4°, for R. Jackson, 1617, in the Folger 
Library, lacks the last leaf; but judging from later editions which have 
it (though in some cases they in turn lack the first leaf) a perfect copy 
would have on first ** and last pages a semis of type ornament (see 
Plate VIc). 

A work of greater literary pretentions, Robert Herrick’s first pub- 
lication, A description of the king and queene of fayries, 8°, for R. 
Harper, 1634, of which the only known copy so dated is in the 
private library of the late Dr A. S. W. Rosenbach, likewise has inte- 
grated wrappers, for on the recto of the first leaf, otherwise blank, is 
a woodcut of a king holding court, and on the verso of the last leaf, 
otherwise blank, a cut of troubadours playing to a lady in a tower. 

In many instances, integrated wrappers occur in books which are 
boxed with rules throughout, or which have all their pages framed 
either with type ornament or woodcuts. They may not, of course, 
have been intended as wrappers, but may merely represent the frames 
left in the formes prepared for the text. An example of the box-ruled 
type is Baron Ellesmere’s The speech of the Lord Chancellor touching 
the post-nati, 4°, for the Societie of Stationers, 1609; while of the 
ornamented border type Sir John Hayward’s The sanctuarie of a 
troubled soule, 12°, 1. W[indet], sold by C. Burby, 1601, and Sir John 
Conway’s The poesie of floured prayers, 12°, V. Sims, sold by E. 
White, 1611, are typical. No doubt if one could find perfect copies 
of most of these little decorated devotional books, many other examples 


could be added. 


* There were two London 1615 editions in English of this ‘authorized’ publica- 
tion: that with 93 pages of text is as described; the other, with 92 pages, may have been, 
but the end-leaves are lacking in all the copies I have seen. From a petition noted 
in Acts of the Privy Council 1616-1617, pp. 145, 159, it would appear that J. Beale, 
W. Jaggard, T. Snodham, and E. Griffin printed some or all of the London editions. 

* The verso of this leaf contains a fine impression of McKerrow and Ferguson 
Compartment No. 108, of which otherwise only a poor impression is known. 

* A copy dated 1635 is among Burton’s books in the Bodleian. 
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It may well be that these integrated wrappers, which have been 
noted mainly on books of which only one or two copies have survived, 
have been the cause of their own destruction. For the most part they 
occur on slight little books of a popular sort which could easily be, and 
probably were, sold unbound — merely sewn or stabbed. In that 
condition the wrappers, not being on stiffer paper, would afford little 
protection, and the more temporarily effective they were as a cheap 
method of preparing for sale, the more certain they would be to cause 
the entire edition to disappear. 

Printed wrappers on reinforced or thicker paper and the newly 
popular ‘wrap-arounds’ evidently superseded integrated wrappers dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, although it is not unlikely that some might 
be observed on children’s books and small grammars of that period if 
copies could be found in original condition. As booksellers tended 
more and more to offer for sale larger and larger books in ‘publisher’s 
boards’ it was inevitable that some of the more enterprising of them 
would decorate the boards with printed matter, sometimes merely 
pasted over the backs. These, however, are not really wrappers and, 
although we have noted some of their prototypes, beginning with those 
of Ferrara in the fifteenth century, we need not continue the story of 
their development here. 


Wii A. Jackson 











Alphabetical Dilemmas of Widener’s 
Catalogues 


FTER more than three years during which the catalogues in 
Widener have been under discussion it has been decided 
that the public catalogue will not be consolidated with 
the official catalogue, as had been proposed,’ and that 
neither of the catalogues will be broken up into separate personal-name, 
title-and-corporate-entry, and topical-subject files.? A printed cata- 
logue may prove to be the best means of coping with the problem of 
growth, but the decision on this question may safely be postponed for 
a few years. 

The immediate problem that remains is how the Widener catalogues 
ought to be improved in the process of refiling them. The Library 
Committee of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and members of the 
staff were in agreement at the outset that, whatever else might be done, 
the cards ought to be put in better order than they are at present, for 
each mistake in filing tends to cause others, and errors are now numer- 
ous enough to be a serious handicap. Misplaced cards are always an- 
noying; time is lost because of them and, at their worst, they deprive 
faculty and students of material that is needed and make the library 
waste its money by purchasing copies of books that it already owns. 

A review of Harvard’s filing rules has seemed to be needed before 
the refiling project begins. The last written statement of these rules 
was prepared in 1914; even if it were now to be reaffirmed in toto, 
supplementary provisions would be called for to deal with problems 
that it does not treat. But some of the present rules have not proved 
satisfactory in practice and others have been applied inconsistently. 
Change for its own sake has no advocates, but any proposal that prom- 
ises to simplify use of the catalogues deserves a hearing. Likewise, after 
the cards have been refiled there must be a determined effort to prevent 
new errors; it will help if rules can be made more straightforward and 
if headings can be designed with the needs of filers in mind. 





**The Improvement of the Widener Building as a Research Center,’ Harvarp 
Liprary Butteti, III (1949), 102-118; Keyes D. Metcalf, ‘A Proposal for Changes 
in Widener,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, IV (1950), 86-97. 

* Division of the catalogues is the subject of a note by Mr Metcalf in this issue of 
the BuLLETIN. 
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Consequently, before Miss Elizabeth Droppers began work on the 
code of rules that she is now drafting, more than sixty ‘working papers’ 
were prepared and discussed by a planning committee consisting of a 
dozen members of the staff, representing circulation, reference, under- 
graduate services, and acquisitions in addition to the catalogue de 
ment. The remarks that follow are based on these papers and the de- 
bates that some of them provoked, so this article is a collective product 
as regards ideas, and its author is primarily a reporter. 

Some of the working papers proposed alterations in the form of 
entries — i.e., involved rules that would change what is written in the 
first line or two of catalogue cards. In many cases a new form of this 
sort cannot be adopted unless cards already in the catalogue are changed 
to match. This costs something, and proposals of this sort were not 
considered unless they promised to be well worth the money. One that 
seemed desirable and did not call for changing enough cards to be ex- 
pensive was suggested in the case of South Africa. Books whose 
authors, for cataloguing purposes, are departments of the Union of 
South Africa had been headed ‘South Africa,’ but subject cards for 
works dealing with that country had been entered under ‘Africa, 
South.’ It was agreed that these subject cards ought to be changed to 
match the others. 

Another relatively minor change might help the reader who wishes 
to find recent editions of one of the Webster dictionaries. All the 
works that claim Noah Webster as their ancestor had been filed under 
his name, and there are so many different titles that it is hard to locate 
the one that is wanted. A standard heading, Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, might be adopted for editions of that work and its variants, 
and Webster’s Dictionary might take care of the unabridged diction- 
ary; editions would be filed chronologically under each heading. 

Entries that seem to be needlessly complicated have been adopted 
by the Library of Congress for some military and naval institutions. 
It was agreed that ‘Harvard University: Naval Training School’ would 
be more satisfactory than ‘U. S. Naval Training School (Indoctrina- 
tion and Communication) Harvard University,’ and that Harvard’s 
present form, ‘Annapolis (Naval Academy),’ was preferable to ‘U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis,’ which is used by the Library of Con- 

ress. 
’ Census publications were another special problem. Each had been 
entered under the department of a government that was responsible 
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for it, but many of those who want census material from a country do 
not know the right ministry, bureau, office, or other governmental sub- 
division. A standard form — ‘France: Census,’ ‘Gt. Brit.: Census,’ 
‘U.S.: Census,’ etc. — seems desirable. Official gazettes may need simi- 
lar treatment; the issuing body varies from country to country, and 
the Library of Congress has ignored it, using ‘Canada. / The Canada 
Gazette,’ while Harvard has entered these publications directly under 
title. But titles vary also; a standard heading, ‘Canada: Gazette,’ has 
been recommended. Official yearbooks may be provided for in the 
same way. 

Good subjects for debate are plentiful in the field of personal-name 
entries. Real names have generally been preferred to pseudonyms by 
libraries, but exceptions have been made —e.g., for George Eliot — 
and it is believed that pseudonyms might well be preferred more often 
than they have been for authors of popular fiction. There are many 
persons whose names have more than one form; there are alternatives 
for most classical authors (Homer or Homerus, Juvenal or Juvenalis), 
for some Arabic and Hebrew names (Avicenna or Ibn Sina, Maimon- 
ides or Moses ben Maimon), for many foreign kings and emperors, 
and for still others like Columbus (or Colombo). Harvard has used 
the foreign form in most cases; the English may be preferable, but 
numerous changes in cards would be necessitated by an alteration in 
policy. It can be assumed that in all cases of this sort a reference card 
under the form not used will direct readers to the other. 

Personal names with prefixes cause problems that will be considered 
later in this article; it should be noted at this point, however, that the 
last name of a Dutchman named Martin van Buren is considered to 
be ‘Buren,’ whereas an American or Englishman of the same name is, 
of course, “Van Buren.’ Usage seems to leave no choice for the ‘van’ 
names; but there are so few American names beginning with ‘Von,’ 
it was argued, that these might well be changed to the German form. 

Portuguese and Brazilian surnames are often extremely complicated 
compounds. Brazilian librarians themselves have now decided that it 
is best to enter such names under the last part of the surname unless 
the surname is a phrase or is hyphenated. It has been proposed that 
Harvard follow their example. 

Whenever there are (or are suspected to be) two or more authors 
with the same name, libraries have tried to identify them. Dates of 
birth and death have been used for this purpose when they can be 
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ascertained, and it is agreed that this is good. The use of other means 
of identification, such as place names, sobriquets, occupations, academic 
degrees, etc., is more debatable, and has not produced satisfactory re- 
sults in some cases, particularly in some of the most common Welsh 
names. For example, there are more than forty authors named William 
Williams in the catalogue, and dates are not known for a majority of 
them. When authors with the same name cannot be adequately identi- 
fied it is proposed that their books be filed by title in a single alphabet, 
which would come before the first of the identified individuals bearing 
the name. 

The questions mentioned up to now concern what is to be used as 
the heading of catalogue cards, and it should be repeated that sweep- 
ing changes in headings have not been considered because of the ex- 
pense entailed in altering cards already in the catalogue. It might be 
supposed that there would be no other problems — that, given a prop- 
erly headed card, the process of filing would call for little more than 
familiarity with the alphabet. But this is by no means the case; alpha- 
betization in a great dictionary catalogue must be governed by many 
rules, some of which can arouse sharp differences of opinion. One 
such filing question, Harvard’s eccentric practice of interfiling similar 
surnames, was the subject of a note in the preceding issue of this 
Bu .etin * and need not be described again here. 

Abbreviations, initials, signs and symbols, and numerals, though 
among the relatively minor difficulties, may serve as an introduction 
to the complexities of alphabetization. The rules sponsored by the 
American Library Association * recommend that all abbreviations be 
filed as if they had been written out in full; Harvard has followed 
this practice except for ‘Mr’ and ‘Mrs,’ which it has filed as written 
instead of as ‘Mister’ and ‘Mistress.’ A few titles in which the former 
word has been written out on the title-page have been filed as printed, 
and it has been proposed that these be transferred to the ‘Mr’ file, with 
only a reference under the full word. ‘Dr’ has been filed as if written 
out in the language of the title, but it has now been proposed that 
‘Doktor’ be interfiled with ‘Doctor.’ 


*“Interfiling in the Widener Catalogues,’ Harvarp Lisrary Butietin, VI (1952), 
271-273. 

“A. L. A. Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, Prepared by a Special Committee, 
Sophie K. Hiss, Chairman (Chicago, 1942). 
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Initials, except ‘U. S.’ and similar abbreviations of geographical names, 
have been in a separate file at the end of the catalogue, which is not 
thought to have been satisfactory. Some pronounceable combinations 
of initials, such as ‘UNESCO,’ have come to be considered words, and 
probably ought to be filed as such. In order to help the filers, these 
might well be typed in the headings without spaces, which would be 
left between letters in a title like The A B C of N R A to indicate that 
these letters are to file as initials. Such initials as ‘S S S R’ and ‘U SSR,’ 
unlike ‘U. S.,’ need to be filed as written, not as if they were the Rus- 
sian words for which they stand. 

There has also been a separate file for signs and symbols, and a rule 
providing that they be arranged in the order of their complexity. 
It has been proposed that this be discontinued, for it is doubtful that 
anyone has ever looked in it for a book whose author has used a 
pseudonym such as ‘???’ or “***.’ There are cards that list works of 
this kind under their titles, and these seem to be sufficient. 

Trouble is caused by some of the entries that begin with numbers. 
The rule has been to file these as if written out in the language of the 
title. But is a French book called 7848 ‘Mil huit cent quarante-huit’ 
or ‘Dix-huit cent quarante-huit’? Is 107 in English ‘One hundred 
and one,’ ‘One hundred one,’ or ‘A hundred and one’? The German 
word for ‘two’ varies from ‘zwei’ to ‘zwey’ to ‘zwo.’ Moreover, the 
alphabetical sequence of numbers that have been written out does 
not make sense numerically; ‘seventeenth,’ for example, comes before 
‘seventh.’ 

Considerations like these led to a proposal that each entry beginning 
with cardinal or ordinal numerals, regardless of whether words or 
figures were used on the title-page, be filed in a separate numerical file, 
with an exception for place names (e.g., “Thousand Islands’) and cor- 
porate entries (e.g., ‘“Seventy-Six Society’). This rule, however, would 
call for withdrawing to the numerical file many entries beginning 
with ‘one,’ ‘first,’ and similar common words, subject headings such as 
‘second sight’ and ‘Fourth of July,’ and many others that the user 
almost surely would expect to find in the body of the catalogue. 

Any consistent rule for the separate filing of numerals might threaten 
to produce absurdities, but it would often be convenient to have a 
numerical file; for example, it would then be unnecessary to translate 
1812 into Russian in order to locate the periodical of that name. Per- 
haps an extra card could be made for each title of this sort and placed 
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in a numerical file. An extra card is specified because, if there were no 
card in the main file for the Russian words meaning 7812, a searcher 
whose citation was in the form of words might well fail to realize that 
he was dealing with a number and so would not think of consulting 
the numerical file. 

Numerals create difficulties because they have to be translated into 
letters before they can be filed in an alphabetical catalogue; likewise 
the German and Scandinavian modified vowels (a, 6, ii, a, and ¢) are 
intruders in the English alphabet, and call for special rules. The A. L. 
A. now recommends that all such modifications be disregarded, but 
Harvard and many other research libraries have always treated the 
umlaut as equivalent to an e following the letter it modifies; in the 
same way, ¢ has been filed here as oe and a as aa. Printers often add the 
e instead of using the umlaut, and members of the German Department 
at Harvard have recommended that Widener’s present practice be 
continued. In order to assist the filers and to minimize mistakes (such 
as those made when the diaeresis in Professor Viétor’s name was mis- 
taken for an umlaut), it is planned hereafter, when typing cards, to 
leave out the sign of vowel modification in headings and write in the 
extra letter; hence in card headings ‘Mueller’ will be typed instead of 
‘Miller’ and ‘Aaland’ instead of ‘Aland.’ 

Marks of punctuation are not part of the English alphabet, but 
they affect filing. In alphabetizing titles, the general Harvard rule has 
been to disregard everything after the first mark of punctuation, but 
this, if applied literally, would make Life and Art file after Life, Mind 
and Spirit. It seems preferable to file through the main title regardless 
of punctuation, though there may be an occasional difference of opinion 
as to where a main title ends. Works with identical titles are sub- 
arranged alphabetically by their authors’ surnames, which normally 
brings periodicals first in such a series because they have no authors. 

When headings of several different kinds begin with the same word, 
the alphabet alone is often not allowed to determine the arrangement 
of cards that are filed under that word. Some libraries, for example, 
use a ‘classified’ arrangement, with cards under ‘Baltimore’ divided 
into at least five different alphabets: (1) persons named ‘Baltimore,’ sub- 
arranged by their given names; (2) departments of the city government 
like the Board of Health; (3) institutions like the First Congregational 
Church that are entered under the name of the city in which they are 
located; (4) titles beginning with ‘Baltimore,’ such as the Baltimore 
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American; and (5) subjects like ‘Baltimore — History.’ Nearly all 
libraries, including Harvard, file the personal names first; but the other 
headings have usually been thrown into a single alphabet here, pro- 
ducing the sequence: Baltimore American, Baltimore: Board of Health; 
Baltimore: First Congregational Church; Baltimore — History; Balti- 
more Past and Present; Baltimore — Schools; Baltimore: Third Congre- 
gational Church. 

A number of libraries have changed from ‘classified’ systems to 
‘alphabetical’ arrangements of the type just illustrated; Harvard appears 
to have set a good example in this respect and, adhering to its present 
general policy, probably ought to eliminate as many as possible of the 
‘classified’ arrangements that have crept in as exceptions under some 
headings. The ‘alphabetical’ system is advocated as easier than the 
other for filers, and it seems reasonable to believe that the average 
reader does not want to have to stop and choose among five or more 
different alphabets under ‘Baltimore.’ 

Compound names, however, often produce a further complication. 
If there were a person with the surname ‘Baltimore Jones,’ should the 
cards for his books be filed immediately after those for persons named 
‘Baltimore,’ or should they come between ‘Baltimore — History’ and 
Baltimore Past and Present? Consistency might indicate the latter alter- 
native, but this tends to bury compound names among subject and 
title cards and corporate entries. If, as everyone seems to agree, the 
simple names ought to be kept together, perhaps a similar exception 
ought to be made for the compounds. 

A remaining question is more fundamental — and affects the filing 
of more cards — than any of those cited apropos of modified vowels, 
punctuation, or ‘classified’ versus ‘alphabetical’ arrangement. Should 
the spaces between words be taken into account? Harvard, like other 
American libraries, has filed its cards word-by-word, which means 
that the space between is treated as if it were a letter of the alphabet 
that came before a. Thus the sequence is New Amsterdam, New 
England, New Wives for Old, New York, Newark, Newman. But 
some English libraries and some reference works, including the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica and Webster’s New International Dictionary, pay 
no attention to the space. Their letter-by-letter filing alters the se- 
quence to New Amsterdam, Newark, New England, Newman, New 
Wives for Old, New York. 
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This letter-by-letter system has certain clear advantages.’ A fair 
number of titles and subject headings begin with terms like ‘handbook,’ 
‘hand-book,’ or ‘hand book’ that are sometimes written as one word 
and sometimes as two. Letter-by-letter these file alike, no matter how 
they are written; under the word-by-word system, Harvard’s practice 
has been to select one form as standard and make a reference from 
the other just as it does from ‘labour’ to ‘labor.’ Some libraries prefer 
to file under both such forms and to add ‘see also’ reference cards for 
the benefit of readers. 

A more serious drawback of the word-by-word method is its incon- 
sistency; it does not always count a space as the first letter of the 
alphabet. The numerous personal names and place names with pre- 
fixes (e.g., De Quincey, La Fontaine, Los Angeles, and Des Moines) 
are written with spaces but filed as if they were single words; “De 
Quincey’ comes after ‘Denmark,’ not before ‘Dean.’ Usage seems to 
preclude treating these prefixes as separate words, and some names of 
the sort in question are often written without the space; ‘Descartes’ 
has become the standard form for the philosopher’s name, but ‘La 
Fayette’ and ‘Lafayette’ are both common. 

As a result, a name may file some distance away from a title that 
appears to begin with the same words. Des monts célestes is filed 
before ‘Descartes,’ but ‘Des Monts, Karl’ comes after ‘Desmond.’ It 
might be added, however, that, since nominative-case articles that begin 
titles are disregarded completely in filing, a Spanish book about the 
angels will come a long way from one about Los Angeles under any 
system. Word-by-word filing requires the filer to remember that 
‘Las’ in Las Vegas and ‘Des’ in Des Moines are prefixes, while ‘New’ 
in New York and ‘San’ in San Francisco are not. Letter-by-letter filing 
ignores the distinction. 

Those members of the planning committee who support letter-by- 
letter filing have not advocated an entirely consistent system that would 
ignore everything except letters. They proposed that all cards for 
books by or about persons named ‘Flint’ be filed before the cards for 
‘Flint’ as a subject, place name, etc. Strict letter-by-letter filing would 
result in: Flint (subject); Flint (title); Flint, Abel; Flint and Fireflies; 

* This system is advocated by W. M. Dickie, ‘Alphabetization,’ Library Associa- 
tion Record, XLIII (1941), 81-85, 101-105. Despite the apparently radical nature 


and British origin of the letter-by-letter scheme, opponents have not demanded that 
it be investigated by experts on un-American activities. 
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Flint, Austen; Flint family; Flint, Mich.; Flint Miners of Blackpatch, 
Flint river; Flint, Samuel; Flint Scientific Institute; Flint spears; Flint, 
Wales. No one advocated this, and it was also agreed that initials fol- 
lowing surnames ought not to be filed letter-by-letter — ‘Nielsen, A. 
Kjerbye,’ in other words, ought to come before ‘Nielsen, Aage.’ An- 
other exception was proposed by the letter-by-letter party in the case 
of compound names; the name ‘Flint-Jones,’ according to this proposed 
rule, would come after the last of the individuals named ‘Flint’ instead 
of somewhere between ‘Flint jars’ and ‘Flint, Mich.’ 

Opponents of the letter-by-letter system argue that its use in ency- 
clopaedias and dictionaries is no proof that it would be satisfactory for 
the much more complex entries of a dictionary catalogue. A machine 
might have no trouble with it, but human users of the library, they 
assert, read and think in words, and would find it difficult to ignore 
the spaces between them. In an unofficial working paper entitled 
‘Letter-by-Letter through Darkest India, Indiana, & Indianapolis,’ the 
undersigned showed that the proposed rule would cause the following 
sequence: India — Maps; India: Munitions Board; Indiana Academy; 
Indiana: Bureau . . .; Indian Academy; Indiana — Description; /n- 
dian Advocate; Indiana Poets; Indianapolis (with its subdivisions, titles, 
and subject entries) ; Indiana Prize Plays; Indian Archipelago; Indiana: 
Republican State Committee; Indian Art; Indiana — Statistics; Indian 
at Home; India: National Archives; India — Nationality; Indiana Uni- 
versity; Indian Autographs; India — Navy; Indiana World War Rec- 
ords; Indian Babel . . . He maintained that anyone looking for As / 
Lay Dying would expect to find it among titles beginning with As, 
rather than between ‘Asikpasaoglu’ and Asiles. 

If traditional word-by-word filing is retained, the difficulties of 
filers might be reduced by a rule that, when card headings are typed 
hereafter, the space will be omitted after prefixes of personal names 
and place names that are filed as single words. Thus ‘DeLaMare,’ 
‘DeQuincey,’ ‘LaFontaine,’ and “LosAngeles’ would be substituted for 
the normal form. If this rule seemed unacceptable, a pencil mark could 
be used to draw together the separated letters and show that the space 
is to be disregarded in filing. 

This, however, brings up the problem of apostrophes and elisions. 
French articles and prepositions probably account for more elisions 
than anything else in the catalogues, but there are also titles like Who’s 
Who and Who'd Be King? The A. L. A. recommends that each elision 
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like ‘who’d’ be treated as a single word; Harvard has regarded each of 
these as two words, so it has filed ‘who'd’ before ‘who killed,’ whereas 
A.L. A. would call for filing it after. According to both A. L. A. and 
Harvard rules, the French d’ and I’ are separate words when they occur 
in titles, but not, of course, when they are prefixes to personal names or 
place names. 

Since names like “D’Avenant,’ ‘L’ Hospital,’ and ‘O’Riley,’ and pos- 
sessives like ‘John’s’ are filed as single words, one must sometimes disre- 
gard the apostrophe. If Harvard were always to disregard it, the 
catalogue would then conform to the A. L. A. recommendation on Eng- 
lish elisions but would no longer conform as regards the French articles 
and prepositions, which might then cause some trouble. There are scores 
of French titles beginning with Bulletin, Revue, etc., followed by an 
article, a preposition, or a combination of the two. The present rule 
sorts them out — all those that begin Revue d’ come first, followed by 
Revue de, which includes sub-series for Revue de [ and Revue de la. 
Disregarding the apostrophe would increase the difficulty of finding 
one’s way through the file at such points. If the apostrophe is not 
always to be disregarded, filers might be helped by a pencil mark that 
would be used whenever it does not count as a space; this, of course, 
would mean one more thing that cataloguers would have to keep in 
mind. 

Marks for the benefit of filers may also be wanted in the case of 
title cards that begin with an article. As noted above, the initial article 
of a title is disregarded unless it is in a case other than the nominative, 
but the indefinite articles in some languages serve also as numerals and 
pronouns (e.g., Uno y no mas, Das Eine, Los de abajo). Likewise, 
letters that spell an article in one language may spell another part of 
speech in another language; ‘die’ is disregarded in a German title, but 
not in the subject heading ‘die castings.’ There may be ambiguity in 
some cases — Does the title Une femme mean ‘a woman’ or ‘one 
woman’? 

Another point at which filers could be assisted by adoption of a new 
rule for the typing of cards is to be found among the ‘added entries.’ 
These are cards headed by the name of a corporate body or person 
(often an editor, translator, or compiler) other than the author of a 
book but prominently identified with it. The A. L. A. rules now 
recommend that such entries be sub-arranged by title; thus a compila- 
tion of laws would be filed as ‘Lewis, Elmer A. / Home Owners’ Loan 
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Acts and Housing Acts,’ not as ‘Lewis, Elmer A. / U.S.: Laws, statutes, 
etc. / Home Owners’ Loan Acts and Housing Acts.’ This is satis- 
factory in the instance cited, but would not seem desirable for the 
Kittredge editions of Shakespeare’s plays because it would scatter them 
by title among books that Kittredge wrote; Harvard would prefer to 
bring them together at one place (Shakespeare) under his name. Since 
copies of the main-entry card are usually adapted for added entries 
merely by typing the added entry at the top, filers are likely to have 
trouble if they are expected to use the second line on the card at some 
times and to ignore it at others. It has been proposed that this difficulty 
be avoided by typing the first word of the title as well as the added 
entry itself at the top of the card whenever sub-arrangement by title 
is wanted; so ‘Lewis, Elmer A. / Home . . .” would be typed at the 
top of a card beginning ‘U. S.: Laws, statutes, etc.’ 

The question of how to arrange cards under Kittredge or Elmer A. 
Lewis is of a different sort from the dilemmas that have been con- 
sidered earlier in this article, for it is a problem of sub-arrangement 
within an entry. Unfortunately there are many more such questions, 
some of them scarcely less difficult or important than any others. The 
rules discussed heretofore determine where an author’s name will be 
found, but, after the trays filled by a voluminous author have been 
reached, one must still find the card that is wanted among the hundreds 
or thousands of cards that are filed under his name. 

The subject subdivision ‘Bibliography’ is a relatively minor prob- 
lem of this kind. If a group of subject cards is not otherwise sub- 
divided, the rule has been to file the ‘Bibliography’ cards at the begin- 
ning of them, but it is believed that filing them in their normal place — 
after unsubdivided subject cards — will be more satisfactory. 

Two special questions relate to filing cards for editions of the same 
book. Date of publication has always been the first item to be con- 
sidered, but, when there are several editions published during a single 
year, there has been a sub-arrangement by place and a sub-sub-arrange- 
ment by publisher. These appear to be needless refinements, and the 
new rules presumably will allow editions published during the same 
year to be filed together indiscriminately. 

The second, more important question is whether to continue the 
present practice of filing undated editions of a book first, followed by 
the dated editions in chronological order, with the most recent coming 
last. The alternative plan of filing the latest edition first, followed by 
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others in inverse chronological order, and ending with undated edi- 
tions, though it might at first seem strange to some users of the cata- 
logue, is advocated by those who point out that undated editions are 
likely to be cheap reprints housed in the Deposit Library and that 
first editions are often in Houghton. In many cases, they assert, a user 
of the catalogue would prefer the latest edition, but, under the present 
system, is apt to come to a card for one of the others first and copy the 
number he finds there on his call-slip. 

It is often difficult to decide whether or not to subdivide a corporate 
author. For example, there are now cards for twenty-four titles entered 
directly under the American Institute of Architects, followed by 
thirteen under various chapters and committees of the same institute; 
it might well be better to file these thirteen in with the other twenty- 
four. There are cards under both ‘Harvard University: Department 
of Music’ and ‘Harvard University: Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 
Division of Music.’ Few readers can be expected to locate General 
Education in a Free Society under ‘Harvard University: Committee on 
the Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society,’ which is 
listed as its author. Simplification will frequently result from the elim- 
ination of unessential corporate sub-headings, but it is not always easy 
to draw the line. 

Questions regarding the arrangement of cards under individual 
authors are perhaps even more numerous. In the past, for example, 
the practice has been to file cards for collected works of an author 
(whatever they may be called on their title-pages) before the titles of 
his individual books. A strictly alphabetical filing of titles under 
non-voluminous authors is now thought preferable; for one thing, it 
will relieve filers and searchers of the necessity for recognizing col- 
lected works in every language that occurs in the catalogues and de- 
ciding, in doubtful cases, whether or not a compilation falls within 
that class. 

Special arrangements under voluminous authors are evidently neces- 
sary, but the schemes used in the past have been so various that some 
attempt at standardization seems to be needed. This would mean adop- 
tion of a few approved patterns, not of any single one to be used for 
all authors. One problem is how to help the reader who wants to 
locate a special edition; he is not well served by a chronological file, 
but there are objections to other possible plans. For nearly forty years 
the works of each Greek and Latin author in the official catalogue have 
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been in a straight chronological order without regard to title, language, 
translator, or anything else. Arrangement by title seems preferable but, 
in order that readers may still be given a choice of approaches to meet 
different needs, it has been proposed that, under title, these works be 
sub-arranged by date in the official catalogue but by editor and trans- 
lator in the public catalogue. 

Working papers on twelve individuals — Beethoven, Lewis Carroll, 
Chekhov, Dickens, Euripides, Goldsmith, Kant, Milton, Moliére, Tol- 
stoi, da Vinci, and Wordsworth — were prepared as a means of dis- 
covering some of the difficulties presented by voluminous authors of 
different types. The points considered are too numerous even to be 
mentioned here, but a few tentative conclusions and major questions 
may be noted. Standard headings seem to be desirable for the works 
of many composers; the user normally is interested in obtaining the 
score of a specific work, and ought to be enabled to find it readily with- 
out regard to the titles and languages that happen to be used on the 
title-pages. The group of cards for collected works that comes first 
in a voluminous author file should probably be limited to reasonably 
complete collections, with a separate group, when warranted, for par- 
tial collections and selections; titles like Hiawatha and Other Poems 
may best be filed among the individual works. 

It is logical to list editions of an original text first, then translations 
of it (sub-arranged by language), and finally subject cards for books 
about the work. This means, however, that one will not readily locate 
an English translation of War and Peace or a book about it unless one 
knows what its original title is in Russian. An alternative arrangement 
is to put all editions in the original language of an author first; then all 
translations (sub-arranged by language); and finally, after general 
critical works and those dealing with special topics, cards for books 
about individual works. This would mean that the subject cards for 
critical works on War and Peace would be filed at some distance from 
both the original and translated texts of that novel, but this is not a 
conclusive argument against it. The great bulk of critical material on 
the book — in articles and in sections of general works on Tolstoi — 
will not be listed by these cards wherever they are. 

In any case, it is clear that filers can be assisted by card headings that 
plainly indicate the scheme that is to be followed. ‘Arrangement 
cards,’ to outline the plan used for each voluminous author, have also 
been suggested for the benefit of readers. 
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The first draft of Harvard’s new filing code has not (at the time 
this is written) been finished, and some of its provisions are sure to 
provoke further debate in the planning committee, so it is tco early 
to report decisions. It has not seemed necessary even to touch upon 
the complexities of such specialized puzzles as Arabic names, and the 
working papers themselves have not explored many a dilemma of 
filing that could be brought to light. 

Probably the least controversial of possible conclusions is that arrang- 
ing cards in a large dictionary catalogue is not simple. The aim is to 
achieve as much simplicity and clarity as possible, but it is often hard 
to decide what these terms mean in practice. Presumably no one will 
be completely satisfied with all provisions of the new code, but the 
re-examination of filing problems, after nearly forty years under the 
rules of 1914, ought to produce some improvements — even though 
most of them may be so unobtrusive that professors and students, when 
they find a card more readily than they would have found it in the 
past, will usually not be aware that a change has been made. 


Epwin E. Wiiuiams 








Un Poéte de Treize Ans: Les Premiers 


Vers de Victor Hugo 
(Album de Vers Inédits) 


Je regarderait dans l’ oeuf, pour ceux que la formation de I oiseau intéresse 
et qui y voient déja le commencement du vol. 


E cent-cinquantenaire de Victor Hugo marque un sensible 

élargissement de la curiosité et de |’amitié autour du poéte. 

On revient des sommaires dédains. La religion de Hugo est 

réhabilitée, et prise fort au sérieux, pour sa parfaite sincérité, 

par les chrétiens eux-mémes. On travaille, depuis peu, mais efficacement, 

a la défense et illustration de ses idées politiques et sociales. L’écrivain 

bénéficiera 4 coup sir de ce retour du flot: le prosateur, c’est un fait, ne 

fut jamais discuté; quant au poéte, il est en passe de redevenir aussi un 
grand poéte. 

Aux amis, aux curieux, nous sommes heureux d’apporter les pre- 
miéres promesses du poéte Victor Hugo. Ou, plus exactement, Victor- 
Mary Hugo. Car en ce temps-la, avec la charmante préciosité roma- 
nesque et sentimentale de l’adolescence, le filleul de Mme Delelée si- 
gnait, non pas Marie, mais Mary. 

Voici les premiers jeux — et déja aussi, on s’en rendra compte, les 
premiers feux — de ce poéte de treize ans. 

Un mot, d’abord, sur "histoire du document que nous avons la bonne 
fortune de présenter. 


1815. L’année de Waterloo. 

Crépuscule des guerres de la Révolution et de |’Empire. Avec la 
Restauration des Bourbons, le général Hugo, pére de Victor-Mary, et 
glorieux soldat des armées du Danube, d’Italie, d’Espagne, et d’ailleurs 
encore, va se trouver sans emploi, en demi-solde. Il va bientdt s’acheter 
4 Blois une petite propriété, et s’y retirer, plus ou moins résigné. 
Auparavant, il doit liquider une triste conséquence de sa vie errante a 
travers l'Europe: la mésintelligence et la désunion de son ménage. Il 
procéde au réglement un peu trop manu militari. Contre sa femme, il 


* Adéle Foucher Hugo, Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa vie (Paris, 
1885), I, 220. 
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engage un procés en séparation de corps et de biens. Quant 4 ses fils, en 
attendant le verdict des tribunaux, il les enléve 4 leur mére, se déclare 
leur maitre et tuteur, et ne croit pas pouvoir mieux faire, pour achever 
leur éducation, que de les emprisonner a la pension Cordier. C était le 
20 février 1815. 

C’est son fils, c’est bien Victor Hugo, qui plus tard qualifiera l’opé- 
ration d’ emprisonnement. L’enfance et la jeunesse de Hugo fit déja en 
effet l’expérience de l’antithése capitale qui régne aussi bien sur la vie 
de cet homme que sur son art poétique et mieux encore sur sa pensée 
philosophique: |’antithése et le combat de l’Ombre et de la Lumiére. 
Lumiére ou Rayons: c’est l'amour d’une mere, c’est le vert paradis des 
Feuillantines, et ce sont, pour mieux se plaire ensuite aux Feuillantines, 
les grands voyages, presque les expéditions militaires, de Naples et de 
Madrid. Et puis, soudain, Nuit et Ombres: la prison chez Cordier. 

Pas de congés: il lui est interdit — officiellement — de rencontrer sa 
mére. Pas de vacances. Lui aussi eit pu écrire Le mie prigioni. Son 
araignée, ce seront les grands bras de ce télégraphe Chappe qui se 
déméne, lourd et maladroit, sur les tours de l’église Saint Sulpice. Son 
passe-temps, ce seront les vers. 

Les programmes officiels interdisent depuis quelque temps aux col- 
légiens la versification frangaise. Le directeur de la pension, M. Emma- 
nuel de Cotte, tient vigoureusement la main 4 l’observation de ce décret 
de M. de Fontanes. Malgré M. de Fontanes, malgré M. de Cotte, 
Victor-Mary Hugo pratiqua intensivement, dés l’age de treize ans, |’art 
prohibé. 


I] fait naturellement des tragédies, des comédies et des épopées. Mais 
il fait aussi ce que nos écoliers appellent des poésies. 

Trois cahiers de poésies. En effet, les essais dont le jeune auteur était 
satisfait avaient l’honneur de la transcription, au net et au propre, sur un 
cahier. 

Un cahier pour l’année scolaire 1815-1816 —|’écolier était en classe 
de Rhétorique. 

Un cahier pour l’année scolaire 1816-1817 — l’écolier était en classe 
de Philosophie. 

Un cahier pour |’année scolaire 1817-1818 — l’écolier était en classe 
de Mathématiques. 


Mais c’est s’avancer beaucoup que de proposer aussi vite une nomen- 
clature et une chronologie aussi précises. 
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En réalité, personne encore n’a songé a une recension exacte de ces 
Juvenilia. Pour une excellente raison: c’est que d’une part les manu- 
scrits, propriété des héritiers de Victor Hugo, n’étaient pas accessibles 
au public, et que d’autre part les renseignements fournis par les déten- 
teurs laissaient planer la plus complete incertitude et sur le contenu et 
sur le nombre méme des fameux cahiers. Trois? dix? douze? On a 
méme dit: vingt-et-un! 

La Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris a regu depuis peu le dépdt de ce 
que le Victor Hugo raconté appelle les Oeuvres de la premiére jeu- 
nesse de Victor Hugo. Heélas! si on y cherche les cahiers de vers de 
l’écolier, on a vite fait de constater que seuls sont la les deux cahiers 
bien connus dont Gustave Simon, il y a cinquante ans déja, avait dressé, 
dans son Enfance de Victor Hugo, une table des matiéres. 

Le titre exact de ]’un et de l’autre — je recopie ici l’en-téte des deux 
manuscrits — est ceci: 


POESIES DIVERSES | Victor? | J’ai quinze ans, j’ai mal fait, je pourrai 
faire mieux ® | 18164 | Septembre. 


ESSAIS | V. M. Hugo |... sunt quoedam mediocria, quoedam mala 
(Mart.) ® | 1817 | 1818. 


Mais rien pour 1815-1816. Paul Meurice, Gustave Simon, Mme 
Daubray, n’eurent jamais entre les mains d’autre cahier de vers du 
temps de la pension Cordier. 


Or, si on ouvre le luxueux catalogue que le libraire Blaizot établit, au 
lendemain de |’assassinat du Président Barthou, pour la vente de la 
bibliothéque et de la collection de cet illustre amateur d’autographes, 
on a la surprise de découvrir, au tome III, page 194, de ce catalogue, le 
fac-simile de la page de titre d’un 


Cahier de Vers francais | Traits d’histoire, fables, portraits, odes, épigrammes, 


etc. | par Victor Mary Hugo | 1815 | forsan et hoec olim meminisse juvabit 
(Virg.).° 


Pour qui connaissait les deux cahiers de 1816 et de 1817, il était 
évident qu’on avait la un terme antérieur de la méme série. 


* Signature en grand paraphe. 

*Ce vers en épigraphe. 

* Au faux-titre du cahier: ‘1816 et 7877.’ 
*La citation de Martial est en épigraphe. 


* Au-dessous, un écu, avec, pour armes, le V et l’H entrelacés. Voyez la reproduc- 
tion de l’original a la Planche I. 
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Malheureusement, le Catalogue Barthou datait de 1935, et, depuis 
1935, pas de trace repérable de ce Cahier de vers frangais. En fait, de la 
vente Barthou il était passé dans une collection particuliére, maintenant 
déposée dans la bibliothéque de Harvard College. 

Paginé de 1 a 58," il n’est ni relié ni méme cartonné. Mieux, on doit 
certainement affirmer que c’est l’écolier qui l’a lui-méme broché: lui 
seul pouvait, pour cette opération, se servir d’un pareil bout de ficelle, 
et de cette ficelle faire un pareil noeud! Le papier lui-méme est grossier, 
réche et grumeleux, nous dirions aujourd’hui: papier d’emballage. 
L’encre, par places, a pali. 

Mais ce modeste cahier a une merveilleuse histoire, qui, du président 
Barthou, nous conduit 4 Mme Drouet, car c’est 4 Mme Drouet que 
Victor Hugo le donna, comme un insigne cadeau, comme un souvenir 
de prix. 

Pratiquement inconnu, il va sans dire que ce cahier est 4 plus forte 
raison inédit. 

A quelques exceptions prés. Louis Barthou avait eu |’occasion de lire, 
au cours d’une conférence littéraire, deux des piéces qu’il contient: il 
les publia ensuite, avec le texte de sa conférence, dans la Revue heb- 
domadaire du 14 février 1914. De plus, deux autres piéces se retrouvent 
dans d’autres manuscrits de la jeunesse du poéte: |’une des deux a déja 
été publiée. Enfin, extraits de sept autres piéces, trente vers exacte- 
ment pouvaient depuis longtemps se lire dans le Victor Hugo raconté 
et dans le Conservateur littéraire, mais la source n’en était pas indiquée. 

Voila la part du connu. Au total, cent-quatorze vers exactement. 

Sur plus de neuf cents. Nous dirons tout a l’heure pourquoi ce second 
chiffre n’est qu’approximatif, pourquoi le décompte rigoureux n’est 
pas possible. 

Voici la table des matiéres. Nous donnons dans notre colonne de 
gauche les titres qu’on peut lire en téte des poésies, dans notre colonne 
de droite — mais seulement quand ils différent — les titres retenus par 
la table des matiéres du jeune auteur, aux pages 57—58 de son cahier.® 


1 — Ode a l’Amitié. 
2—A Maman, pour le jour de sa Ode 4 Maman. 
féte, Sainte-Sophie.°® 


* Deux feuillets en téte, un a la fin, ne sont pas compris dans cette pagination. 
*La numérotation est de nous. 
* Revue hebdomadaire, 14 février 1914, p. 188. 
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3 —L’Enfant et la Corde, fable.!® 


4—Le Rat de ville et le Rat des 
champs, fable. 


5 — Les deux Lions, fable. 
6 — Les deux Chiens, 


7 — Le Guerrier, romance. 
8 — Noces de Cana." 
9 — Enigme. 
10—Richard Coeur-de-Lion, ro- 
mance. 


11 — Sur une Corniche brisée.*” 
12 — Vive le Roi! 
chanson.}8 


13—A E...D.. 
du silence. 


Vive la France! 
. sur son éloge 


14 — Description du soir. 


15 —A Maman, pour le jour de I’an 
1816. 


16—A Madame Lucotte, pour le 
jour de l’an 1816. 


17 — Enigme. 
18 — Enigme. 
19 — Epigramme. 


20 — Autre. 
21 — Sur une Dévote et ses chats. 
22 — Prodiges de la Mort de César." 


23 —Epigramme sur un auteur. 
24 — Le Printemps.*® 
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Fable, la Corde et I’Enfant. 
Id., le Rat de ville et des champs. 


Id., les deux Lions. 
Id., les deux Chiens. 
Romance, le Guerrier. 
Vers, Noces de Cana. 


Romance, Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 


Vers, Sur une Corniche brisée. 
Chanson, Vive le Roi! Vive la France! 


Epigramme, A E...D.. 
éloge du silence. 


- Sur son 


Vers, description du soir. 
Madrigal, 4 Maman. 


Madrigal, 4 Mme Lucotte. 


Epigramme, sur un prédicateur igno- 
rant qui avait la voix trés rude et trés 
haute. 


Autre, sur le méme. 
Autre, sur une Dévote et ses chats. 


[Texte et] Traduction du passage de 
la mort de César. 


Stances, sur le printemps. 


* Revue hebdomadaire, 14 février 1914, p. 189. 
“ Publié, sans indication de source, dans le Victor Hugo raconté, I, 212. 
* Peut se lire aussi aux pp. 36-37 du Ms (B. N. Mss) du Déluge, ‘épopée’ (1816) 


de Victor-Mary Hugo. 


* Titre (le titre seulement) signalé, sans indication de source, dans le Victor 


Hugo raconté, I, 214. 


“La traduction du méme épisode de Georg. I figure également sous le n° 5 du 
cahier de Poésies diverses, et avec la date de ‘novembre 1816.’ Mais les deux versions 


sont trés largement différentes. 


* Par exception, cette piéce est datée: ‘21 mars 1816.’ 
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25 — Dernier jour du monde, Ode.'® 
26 — Bonaparte."? 


27 — Epigramme d’Owen, [Texte et] 
Traduction.1*>s 


(28) 18 
(29) 
30—Epigramme sur un méchant 
auteur méchant.!° 


31 — Sur un autre. 
(32) 
33 — Epigramme [de Martial].° 


34 — Autre traduction. 


35 — Discours de Nisus aux Rutules. 
36 — Commencement d’un orage. 


37 — Madrigal sur un enfant et sa 
mére privés l'un de [Toeil 
gauche, l’autre de loeil droit. 
[Texte et] Imitation.”? 


38 — Epigramme de Mercier [Texte 
latin et traduction]. 


39 — A Maman. 


40— Hercule amoureux (imité du 
latin). 


(41) 
42 — Les Intimités ordinaires 


43 — Sur Moreau. 


(44) 


raconté, I, 212. 
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Ode, sur le dernier jour du monde. 
Vers, sur Bonaparte. 

Epigramme, imitée d’Owen. 


Vers (imités de ’Esp.), le Soldat. 
Epigramme, sur un mauvais portrait. 


Autre, sur un autre. 
Autre, sur un sermon. 


{Texte et Deux] Traductions d’une 
épig. de Martial. 


[Texte et] Traduction du discours de 
Nisus aux Rut. 


[Texte et] Traduction du commence- 
ment d’un orage de Virg. 


Madrigal (imité du latin). 


Epigramme (imitée de Mercier). 


Madrigal 4 Maman (corrigé). 


Impromptu, sur le Roi. 
Epigramme, les Intimités ordinaires. 
Vers, sur Moreau. 


Epigramme. 


* Cette piéce est datée: ‘Semaine Sainte de 1816.’ 

* Dix vers cités, sans indication de source, dans le Victor Hugo raconté, 1, 214. 

!* Conservateur littéraire, ed. Jules Marsan (Paris, 1922-38), FP, 178. 

* Nous allons dire 4 l’instant pourquoi ce titre ne figure pas dans notre premiére 
colonne. Il en va de méme pour les n™ sqq. 29, 32, 41, 445 54: 55+ 55, 57: 

* Sic (mais le second méchant est d’une autre encre). Les quatre vers sont cités, 
sans indication de source, dans le Victor Hugo raconté, I, 212. 

® Les deux derniers mots par conjecture. 

“Les quatre vers sont cités, sans indication de source, dans le Victor Hugo 
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45 — Charade. 
46 — La méme.”” 
47 — Autre. 
48 — Autre. 
49 — Autre. 
50 — Autre. 


51 — La méme. 
52 —Epigramme imitée du latin de 


Despréaux. 

53 — Charade. 

(54) 

(55) 

(56) [Texte latin et] Imitation. 
Vénus. L’Amour. 

(57) 


58 — Distiques sur la mort de Mo- 
liére, [Texte et] Imitation. 

59 — Sur l’abbé de Boismont. 

60 — Charade 

61— Mort de Laocoon (imité de 
Virgile). 

62 — Maxime, [Texte et] Traduc- 
tion. 

63 — Sur mon déluge.”* 

64 — Epigramme. 

65 — Autre. 


66—A Madame Lucotte, pour la 
Sainte-Rosalie, sa féte, 4 7>re 
1816. 


67 — Sur Scarron (imité du latin). 
68 — Epigramme. 

69 — Charade. 

70 — Impromptu a M. Félix. 

71 — Le Filou, facétie. 
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Charade : 
La méme — 


Epigramme (imitée de Despréaux). 


Vers sur Henri IV et Louis XVIII. 
La Harangue d’un bon Frangais. 
Madrigal (im. du latin). 


Traductions d’un distique sur la pompe 
a feu. Dont une par M. Guidi, Pautre 
par Victor Hugo. 

Sur Moliére (imité du latin). 
Epigramme sur l’abbé de Boismont. 


Laocoon (imité de Virgile). 


Maxime (traduite du lat.). 


A Madame Lucotte pour le jour de sa 
féte. 


* Deux vers cités, sans indication de source, dans le Victor Hugo raconté, I, 213. 
* Peut se lire aussi 4 la p. 35 du Ms (B. N. Mss) du Déluge. Y est dédié ‘A Abel.’ 
Les six vers ont été publiés par Gustave Simon, L’Enfance de Victor Hugo (Paris, 


1904), Pp. 137- 
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72 — Charade. 


73 — Logogryphe. 
74 — Chanson anacréontique. 


75 — Acrostiche sur le Roi. 
76 — Sur Baour-Lormian. Epigramme a Baour. 


77 — Epigramme. Autre. 
78 — Au lecteur.** 


Une main inconnue a déchiré quatre feuillets du cahier.** La 
déchirure est ancienne, sans qu’on puisse dire si elle est de Victor Hugo, 
ou de ses légataires. Mais elle n’affecte nulle part le feuillet entier. C’est 
dire par conséquent qu’elle est bien délibérée, avec dessein bien spécifié 
de supprimer certains textes. Il est possible de préciser davantage en- 
core, et de dire: dans le dessein de faire disparaitre des piéces qui témoi- 


gnaient des idées politiques ultra-royalistes et violemment anti-bonapar- 
tistes de l’enfance du poéte. 


Le premier autodafé porte sur la piéce de Bonaparte.” II ne subsiste 
que quarante vers: ** 


Tremble, tyran! L’Europe et ses rois soulevés 
Contre tes noirs projets se sont tous élevés. 
Tremble! Voici l’instant ot ta gloire odieuse 
Subira du destin la main victorieuse.”* 


Champs de Waterloo,” bataille mémorable, 
Jour 4 la fois pour nous heureux et déplorable. . . 


Ici intervient la déchirure. On lit: 


Qui pourrait exprimer votre sanglante h[orreur? ] 
Et du Corse trembla[nt] I[............ 
PRE cnhsakcadteaccaniessn ] 


™“Publié, sans indication de source, dans le Victor Hugo raconté, I, 210-211. 
Notons qu’un recoupement nous permet d’affirmer que c’est ce cahier que le Victor 
Hugo raconté (1, 207) désigne comme étant le plus ancien (mais l’auteur du Victor 
Hugo raconté y dénombrait, par erreur, ‘85 piéces’; il faut lire: 78). 

* Et non (Catalogue Barthou, Ill, 193) trois. Au total, 70 vers environ ont disparu. 

* Chose inexplicable, le titre est bien Bonaparte, et non, comme il est alors d’usage 
chez les ultra-royalistes (et, pour d’autres textes, chez Hugo lui-méme), Buonaparte. 

* Nous avons jugé tout 4 fait inutile de reproduire la ponctuation du manuscrit 
(non plus que dans la table des matiéres ci-dessus). L’écolier y place ses virgules et 
ses points, et aussi (a l’intérieur comme en téte du vers) ses majuscules, et de méme 
ses accents, absolument au petit bonheur. L’orthographe, en revanche, est impeccable. 

* Les deux premiers vers inédits, le reste dans le Victor Hugo raconté, I, 214. 

* Sic, et non (Victor Hugo raconté, I, 214) ‘O champs de Waterloo. . .’ 
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Aprés ces anathémes, on peut se demander jusqu’ot se haussait le ton, 
pour qu’on ait jugé décent de supprimer ce premier état, ce tout premier 
état des indignations politiques de l’auteur des Chdtiments.® 

Autre suppression,” de méme origine, mais qui fait coup double, car 
le recto contient un /mpromptu sur le Roi, et le verso une satire politi- 
que Sur Moreau. Pour laquelle des deux piéces a-t-on déchiré la feuille? 
Pour la seconde sans doute, étant donné qu’on a ailleurs conservé plus 
d’un couplet en l’honneur des Bourbons et de Louis XVIII. Mais le 
souvenir de Moreau, en ce temps-la, divise royalistes et libéraux. Les 
libéraux s’annexent Napoléon; les royalistes, Moreau, son mortel ad- 
versaire. Ce nom de Moreau se retrouve dix et vingt fois sous la plume 
du jeune Hugo. . . Manes de mes héros, fait-il dire quelque part 4 la 
France, 

Manes de mes héros, Bayard, Henry, Turenne, 


Et toi, dont la valeur me rendit souveraine, 


Moreau, qui dus briller en des siécles plus beaux. . .* 


Pourquoi, dés lors, détruire ces quelques vers?** Bref, il ne subsiste que 
le vers initial: 
Pour flétrir de Moreau la glorieuse vie, 


Une troisiéme suppression ™ a fait disparaitre—c’est la Table qui nous 
renseigne — des Vers sur Henry IV et Louis XVIII et La Harangue 
dun bon Frangais. Elle aussi, donc, a des motifs d’ordre politique. 

Seule, une autre lacune * semble d’origine plus spéciale: elle con- 
cerne une épigramme Sur un sermon dont il est impossible de rien 
conjecturer. 


Puisque la place nous manque pour insérer intégralement ces quelque 
quatre-vingts poésies de la premiére jeunesse de Victor Hugo, nous 
ferons seulement un choix. Choix opéré, d’autre part, aprés classifica- 
tion par affinités, et distribué selon la progression croissante de |’in- 
térét des divers morceaux. 

Dix-huit piéces, sur soixante-dix-huit, sont ou des traductions ou des 

” Pp. 33-34 du Ms (N° 26). 

= Pp. 39-40 du Ms (N° 41). 


“ Publié par M. Maurice Levaillant, dans le Figaro du 4 juin 1927. 
* Une dizaine, semble-t-il, 4 en juger par l’étendue matérielle de la lacune. 


“Pp. 43-44 du Ms (N 54 et 55). 
“Pp. 35-36 du Ms (N° 32). 
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imitations ou des adaptations. De Virgile surtout et avant tout, puis 
Martial, mais aussi des épigrammes latines de Boileau et de Huet ou de 
Mercier. Nous ne les reproduisons pas ici. 

Le premier recueil poétique publié par Victor Hugo, les Odes de 
1822, se rattachent essentiellement, pour ce qui concerne le matériel 
d’expression et de versification, au lyrisme traditionnel des Classiques, 
de Boileau 4 Jean-Baptiste Rousseau et a l’abbé Delille. Jusque vers 
1823 ou 1824, jusqu’a son initiation au merveilleux médiéval des 
Sylphes et des Fées par son ainé et ami Charles Nodier, Victor Hugo 
est, en substance, un poéte classique. 

Les cahiers de vers de l’écolier permettent d’affirmer que c’est bien 
la son point de départ originel. La premiére poésie de ce premier cahier 
est une ode, une ode en octosyllabes, une ode sur un grand lieu commun 
de la vie morale, une ode enfin qui fait large usage de la mythologie 
ancienne. Les bienfaits et les joies de |’Amitié. Castor et Pollux, Oreste 
et Pylade. . . Voici plutdt, pour leur accent un peu plus personnel, 
les deux derniéres strophes de cette Ode a  Amitié: 


Loin de moi ces vils scélérats 

Qui n’ont jamais senti tes charmes, 
Et ne jouissent ici-bas 

Que par la terreur et les larmes! 
Ce n’est point auprés de Plutus, 
Dans les palais et le tumulte, 
Que tu rassembles sous ton culte 
Ceux qui chérissent les vertus. 


Plaise ** aux dieux que de ce bonheur, 
Eloigné du fracas du monde, 

Au milieu d’une paix profonde, 

Je puisse enivrer mon coeur! * 

Si ce désir est écouté, 

Chaque jour entendra ma lyre, 

Pleine de l’ardeur qui m’inspire, 
Célébrer ma félicité. 


A cété des odes, des fables — sur le modéle d’Arnault plutét que de 
La Fontaine — et des poésies descriptives, a la Delille.® 


“Rature sur un plit primitif. 

"Sic, par une erreur —trés rare méme dans ce cahier — de métrique. Aurait-il 
scandé pu-isse? 

“Par exemple Le Printemps (15 quatrains octosyllabiques, trés conventionnels, 
mais harmonieux: ‘. . . De ta plainte toujours nouvelle | Tu fais retentir nos vallons, 
| Et, pour t’écouter, Philoméle | Suspend un moment ses chansons’). 
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Tout cela n’offre pas un trés grand intérét. Sauf celui de nous mon- 
trer ce jeune poéte de treize ans faisant ses gammes, essayant les rythmes 
et les métaphores de ses prédécesseurs et maitres. 

Mais, parmi ces genres traditionnels, il en est un qui visiblement ob- 
tient sa faveur particuliére: c’est l’épigramme. Treize épigrammes, 
sur les vingt-deux piéces que je range sous la rubrique de Lyrisme tra- 
ditionnel. De plus d’une, on doit dire qu’elle a véritablement du trait. 

Je citerai: A E...D... sur son éloge du silence: 


E. . . , tu voudrais qu’on pit faire 
Un art qui consistat 4 ne point dire mot; 
Tu n’as pas tort, car pour un sot 
C’est un grand art que de savoir se taire. 


Et puis, une autre, ol nous est présenté pour la premiére fois un cer- 
tain Picus, homme de lettres exécré du jeune écolier, et qu’on retrouve 
trois ou quatre fois dans les cahiers de 1817 et de 1818: 


Un jour dans ses jardins, pour digérer en paix, 
Le lourd Spathon trainait sa financiére masse. 
I] apergoit, sous un bocage épais, 
Le sec Picus, ce crapaud du Parnasse, 
Se démener, crier, tordre ses maigres bras, 
Gratter sa grosse téte en faisant la grimace, 
Enseveli sous |’énorme fatras 
Des vers que comme siens en cent lieux il ramasse. 
Hé! Picus, lui dit-il, que fais-tu donc? qu’as-tu? 


— Ah! malheureux Picus!. . . — Quel nouveau 
malheur? Qu’est-ce? 
— Plains-moi. . . — Quoi donc? — J’en suis 


encor tout abattu, 
Depuis deux jours au moins je rumine sans cesse, 
Sans pouvoir le finir, un maudit Impromptu!. . . 


Et une encore, un peu apprétée celle-ci, mais naive et jeune a souhait, 
dans son petit pédantisme mythologique: 


Quoi! vous, Midas, juger d’un morceau de musique! 
— He! pourquoi non, Damis, quelle mouche vous pique? 
Sachez. . . — Vous, décider de musique, Midas! 
— Vaurien!. . . l’insolence est vraiment sans pareille! 
Croyez-vous qu’on n’ait pas d’oreille? 
—Ah! c’est vrai, je n’y songeais pas.” 
"N™ 13, 64, et 68 de notre Table. 
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La chanson aussi — Boileau disait le Vaudeville — appartient a la 
nomenclature des genres traditionnels. Deux fois dans notre cahier elle 
shabille au godt du jour, et devient romance. On songe 4 la Gaule 
poétique, ou encore 4 |’air alors fameux de Partant pour la Syrie. . . 


Voici le Partant pour la Syrie de Victor-Mary Hugo. Le titre en est 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion: 


As-tu donc oublié ton roi, 

Albion, qui lui fus si chére? 

Il languit ignoré de toi, 

Et ce n’est qu’en toi qu'il espére. 

Richard plongé dans les cachots 
Appelle en vain son ingrate patrie. 

Hélas! le terme de ses maux 

Doit étre celui de sa vie. 


Mais non! d’une trame si belle 
La mort ne peut trancher le cours: 
Richard, ton écuyer fidéle 
Saura te consacrer ses jours. 
Il va chantant une romance 
Dont les couplets du roi seul sont connus. 
Tout comblera son espérance 
Si ses accents sont entendus. 


L’heureux Richard entend Blondel: 

Son ame 4 la douleur en proie 

Reconnait l’écuyer fidel [sic] 

Avec une secréte joie. 

Plein de courage et d’espérance, 
Notre écuyer écoute le héros: 

Richard, bientét ta délivrance 

Sera le terme de tes maux. 


Jusque-la, exercices, peut-on dire, de convention. Tel est du moins, 
et forcément, l’arrét de la Critique. L’Histoire sera plutét sensible aux 
premiéres lueurs, aux toutes premiéres orientations de |’esprit et du 
gout, qui dessinent déja quelque visage de notre Hugo. 

Un grand nombre de charades, d’acrostiches, de logogryphes, bref 
de jeux de mots. Et je sais bien que tous les écoliers aiment les jeux de 
mots. Mais comment se défendre de remarquer que Victor Hugo 
écolier se devait de les aimer plus que tout autre? 

Ses charades d’ailleurs ne sont point sottes du tout. Essayez de tirer 
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quelque chose du mot Souris. . . Victor-Mary Hugo en tire cing vers 
fort ingénieux: 


De mon premier je fais le sacrifice 
Pour me procurer mon second; 
Mais (de l’aveugle sort quel étrange caprice! ) 
Je crois m’en régaler, quand, en ruses fécond, 
Mon tout vient le manger jusque dans mon office.* 


Un peu plus laborieux, mais encore bien acceptable: 


Quelquefois mon premier est bigarré de soie, 
Parfois aussi l’or s’y déploie; 
Cependant mon humble second 
A tisser le premier le plus souvent s’emploie. 
— Fort bien, me direz-vous; mais alors, qu’en fait-on? 
— Ce qu’on en fait? ce qu’on fait des étoles 
Mon tout en couvre ses épaules.** 


Une autre catégorie — cing ou six exemplaires fortement carac- 
térisés — s’est attachée a définir certains phénoménes et divers usten- 
siles que je devrais peut-étre absolument passer per fas et nefandum 
. . » Risquons un exemple: 


Je suis un instrument et 4 vent et 4 corde, 

Je n’ai jamais besoin qu’un musicien m’accorde, 
Et je puis 4 mon gré rendre maint et maint son, 
Imiter la trompette et le bruit du canon.“ 


Rabelais écolier, et, si je puis dire, bon enfant, sans arriére-pensée de 
pudeur ni d’impudeur, naif, franc et rieur. Mais moins impoli que 
Rabelais, puisque, nous livrant entre parenthéses le mot de |’énigme, il 
écrit spirituellement: Post-face! 

Plus loin, dans le méme gout, le mot devient: Exbalaison des pays 
bas! Et voici les termes de la devinette: 


On connait partout mon odeur, 
Jéchappe a celui qui me presse, 
Mais alors je perds ma vigueur 
Et deviens femelle traitresse 
De mile franc, brusque et fougueux: 
Devine-moi, si tu le peux. 

“np 45- 

“N?® 72. Le mot est Chapelain. 

“N’ o. 

@N? 18. 
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Nous craindrions d’avoir passé les limites, s’il ne s’agissait de Victor 
Hugo, qui, lui, et dans toutes les directions, est sans limites. I] n’était 
donc pas indifférent, nous semble-t-il, de fixer ce curieux terminus a 
quo pour |’auteur, cinquante ans plus tard, de certaines parmi les Chan- 
sons des rues et des bois, et pour le défenseur et illustrateur, dans les 
Misérables, du plus misérable de tous les mots. 


Le lyrique mettait ainsi Pégase au vert. Mais ce n’était qu’aprés avoir 
fourni glorieuse carriére. 

Dans son Cahier de vers frangais de 1815, la carriére poétique de 
Victor Hugo est déja, peut-on dire, préformée dans deux traits essen- 
tiels: peu ou pas d’introspection, génie ouvert sur la réalité extérieure, 
que ce soit l’univers, la nature, les choses, les hommes ou les événements; 
et, d’autre part, dans ce cadre, prédilection accordée aux personnages 
et aux événements politiques. 

Dés |’age de treize ans. . . N’oublions pas cet extrait du journal de 
l’enfant: 


Maman vient sur les deux heures. II fait un triste temps. Nous causons des 
affaires. On juge aujourd’hui vingt-cing fréres et amis dont le projet était de 
faire sauter les Tuileries, de massacrer la famille royale et d’égorger la garde, 
pour rétablir le gachis. . .* 


Le cahier s’accorde parfaitement avec le journal. Dix piéces sont a 
rattacher a cette inspiration politique. 

On s’est expliqué plus haut sur la suppression de certaines d’entre 
elles. Mais il en reste assez pour décrire les opinions — car ce petit gar- 
¢on a des opinions politiques bien marquées — de Victor-Marie Hugo 
sous les Cent-Jours et dans les premiers mois de la seconde Restauration. 

Dévotion enthousiaste aux Bourbons. Voici le ton, dans un acros- 
tiche sur le nom du Roi:* 


Les divins favoris du maitre de la lyre 

Oseraient vainement, dans leur docte délire, 
Unissant leurs accords, célébrer ses vertus; 

Ils en feraient en vain un Trajan, un Titus, 

Son nom seul en dit plus qu’on ne saurait en dire. 


Donc, royaliste. Et ultra-royaliste. Pendant ces années 1815-1820, 
il est un poéte que Victor-Marie Hugo ne peut nommer sans décocher, 


“ Victor Hugo raconté, Il, 5-6. 
*nwe 75. 
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prose ou vers, une épigramme. Baour-Lormian — car c’est de Baour- 
Lormian qu'il s’agit — parait vingt fois dans le palmarés satirique de 
notre Jacobite. Or, la guerre est ancienne, car, dans ce premier cahier, 
Baour déja est trois fois nommé: 


Un médecin d’humeur un peu caustique, 

Voyant se plaindre un vieux paralytique 

De ne pouvoir dormir ni nuit ni jour, 

Lui dit: — Monsieur, pour que ce mal vous quitte, 
I] est moyen trés facile et trés court. 

— Ah! quel est-il? dites-le moi donc vite. 

— Lisez le soir trois pages de Baour.“* 


Autre, ou Le méme — pour parler comme la Table: 


Puisque tu nous as fait, Baour, 
De la lune un glacon, du soleil une croite, 
Ne sois pas étonné d’entendre chaque jour 
Tes lecteurs (s'il en est que l’ennui ne dégoite), 
En déchiffrant ton style obscur et lourd, 
S’écrier: —C’est si clair, ma foi! qu’on n’y voit goutte!** 


C'est le poéte qu’on tympanise, mais, n’en doutons pas, c’est le royaliste 
constitutionnel et ministériel qui est visé. On le verra dans quelques 
mois, par cette Réponse a M. Baour-Lormian,* de pure politique, qu’il 
composera a l’occasion de la Saint-Louis de 1816. 

Mais, ‘amour des Bourbons’ ou ‘haine de Napoléon,’ “ les deux senti- 
ments s’expriment avec pareille vivacité dans une piéce, une chanson, 
qu'il faut citer tout entiére, car elle a trop de relief et de mordant pour 
ne pas dispenser de longs commentaires: 


Le Corse a mordu la poussiére, 
L’Europe a proclamé Louis; 
L’Aigle perfide et meurtriére 
Tombe devant les fleurs de lys. 
Vive le Roi, dont la présence 
Nous a su rendre le bonheur. 
Il nous raméne |’abondance. 
Amis, répétons tous en choeur: 
Vive le Roi! Vive la France! 

“N?® 65. 

a N° 76. 

“ Poésies diverses, n° 3 (inédit). 

“ Victor Hugo raconté, I, 214 et 189. 

"IN? 12 
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Une sombre et morne tristesse 
Régnait sur nos coeurs abattus; 
Maintenant brille l’allégresse, 
Les lys vainqueurs sont reparus. 
Vive le Roi, etc. 


Rentre, noir démon de la guerre, 
Dans les enfers qui t’ont vomi: 
Sous un prince si débonnaire, 
La France n’a plus d’ennemis. 
Vive le Roi, etc. 


Enfin ce maréchal perfide, 

Ce Ney va marcher a la mort. 
Tremblez, cohorte régicide; 
Jacobins, voila votre sort. 

Vive le Roi, etc. 


O vous qu’une gloire coupable 
Avait trop longtemps éblouis, 
Quittez cette erreur détestable, 
Apprenez a chérir Louis. 

Vive le Roi, etc. 


Et toi que les mers en courroux 

Ont jeté sur notre rivage, 

Tyran, tu ne peux plus sur nous 
Assouvir ta stupide rage. 

Gloire au bon Roi dont la présence 
A renversé |’Usurpateur: 

Il nous rend la paix, l’abondance. 
Amis, répétons tous en choeur: 
Vive le Roi! Vive la France! 


Le Corse a mordu la poussiére. . . Les lys vainqueurs sont reparus 
. . . Tremblez, Jacobins. . . On dirait d’un Béranger royaliste. Nous 
voila fixés, en tout cas, sur les sentiments politiques, au lendemain de 
Waterloo, du fils de Sophie Trébuchet la Vendéenne. 


Une seule piéce, une ode intitulée Dernier jour du monde, et datée 
de la Semaine Sainte de 1816, touche aux questions religieuses. 

Une seule —sur soixante-dix-huit! Et d’assez loin: description 
d’ordre épique inspirée des tableaux et récits analogues que |’adolescent 
lisait dans les Martyrs, sans la moindre intervention d’une expérience 
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religieuse personnelle quelconque. Dans ces soixante pages et ces quel- 
que neuf-cents vers, pas la plus fugitive expression de la plus légére 
nuance de religion personnelle. I] va sans dire que l’auteur de la pré- 
sente notice retient cette confirmation supplémentaire d’une vérité 
trés certaine mais qu’il faut bien démontrer une fois pour toutes: je 
veux dire |’indifférence absolue de l’enfance et de la jeunesse de Victor 
Hugo en matiére de religion. 
Mais voici le texte de cette ode sur le Jugement Dernier.” 


Ou suis-je? quelle main me rend 4 la lumiére? 

Quelle puissante main arrache 4 la poussiére 
Mes ossements épars? 

O terreur! l’éclair luit sur ma téte tremblante, 

La nue est embrasée, et la foudre bruyante 
Gronde de toutes parts. 


Sur son tréne d’azur, au milieu des nuages, 

Dieu, foulant a ses pieds les vents et les orages, 
Apparait dans les airs. 

Il se léve, il tend son sceptre sur les mondes, 

Sa voix frappe le ciel, fait soulever les ondes, 
Et remplit l’univers. 


Que le mortel, dit-il, 4 ma voix se ranime! 

Que tout s’anéantisse et rentre dans |’abime 
D’ou mon bras |’a tiré! 

Des éléments divers que l’ordre se confonde, 

Que la lune s’éteigne, et d’une nuit profonde 
Le ciel soit entouré! 


Tremblez! méchants, tremblez! vos ames criminelles 
Subiront de |’Enfer les peines éternelles 
Pour prix de leurs forfaits. 
Vous, justes, oubliant vos douleurs passagéres, 
Venez vers moi, venez dans le sein de vos péres 
Jouir de mes bienfaits. 


L’Eternel a parlé, le monde est dans I’attente. 
Seule, de Gabriel la trompette éclatante 
Trouble la paix des cieux. 
L’humble accourt, et recoit sa juste recompense, 
Et Pimpie, éprouvant la céleste vengeance, 
Va mugir dans les feux. 


= N?® 25. 
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Du soleil tout 4 coup les rayons s’affaiblissent, 

Les gouffres sont ouverts, les étoiles pilissent, 
Et la terre a tremblé. 

L’Océan voit tarir ses sources abondantes, 

Et, trois fois agitant ses voltes gémissantes, 
Le ciel s’est ébranlé. 
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A cet affreux signal, les montagnes fumantes 

Vomissent en tous lieux des flammes dévorantes 
Et des rocs enflammeés. 

Soudain la terre croule au milieu des ténébres, 

Et ses grands monuments, ses palais si célébres, 
Y tombent abimés. 


Le feu se méle a l’onde, et l’ombre 4 la lumiére, 

Et le Chaos, roulant des torrents de matiére, 
Engloutit univers; 

De horrible Néant tout devient la conquéte, 

Et, déposant sa faulx, le Temps dort et s’arréte 
Sur le tréne du ciel. 


Sans doute l’originalité de la langue n’est pas remarquable, si le mouve- 
ment montre quelque vigueur. L’important est que ces vers sont le 
développement purement littéraire d’un théme épique sans significa- 
tion religieuse. Le Dieu de la Bible alterne avec le Temps — Saturne 
de la mythologie. Nulle référence confessionnelle. Précisons plus 
exactement encore que nous entendons par 1a exclure formellement 
’hypothése — encore courante — d’une enfance catholique de Victor 
Hugo. Cela dit, il reste naturellement que nous parlons d’indifférence 
en matiére de religion positive, non d’indifférence sur les questions non 
confessionnelles de |’existence de Dieu et de l’immortalité de |’4me. 


Nous voudrions terminer par quelques poémes d’un tout autre carac- 
tére, les premiers d’une autre nombreuse série, non la moins belle, dans 
oeuvre de Victor Hugo, depuis les Feuilles @automne jusqu’a L’ Art 
@étre grand-pére et au-dela, celle qu’on pourrait intituler, d’une cita- 
tion latine qu’il aimait beaucoup: Domestica Fata. 

Ce premier cahier s’inscrit en effet trés heureusement en Incipit de 
cette chronique d’une vie d’homme, histoire et chant a la fois, tour a 
tour récit, thréne ou hymne, qu’est pour une part importante |’oeuvre 
du poéte des Feuillantines et de Villequier. 

Voici l’exact dénombrement des parents et amis qui ont |’honneur 
des premiers vers de ce modeéle des amis, des fréres et des fils: 
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— la générale Hugo, sa mére; 

— Abel Hugo, son frére; 

— la générale Lucotte, amie de sa mére, et mére de ses amis Armand 
et Honorine Lucotte; 

— Félix Biscarrat, son maitre d’études et son ami; 

— enfin, mais sous le voile d’abord du pseudonyme, Adéle. 


Trois poésies dédiées 4 sa mére: la premiére lors de la Sainte-Sophie 
— patronne de Mme Hugo — de 1815, publiée, nous l’avons dit, dans 
une conférence de Louis Barthou; puis deux versions distinctes — la 
Table dit bien, pour notre n° 15, Madrigal a Maman, et, pour le n° 39, 
Madrigal a Maman (corrigé) — d’un compliment pour le jour de I’an 
1816. Voici la version non corrigée: 


Maman, tout ce qu’un fils bien né 
Demande au ciel pour sa maman chérie, 
De vrais amis, de la santé, 
Une longue et paisible vie, 
Victor te le souhaite en ce jour fortuné. 
Daigne sourire 4 son faible génie: 
Si de son coeur il ne te fait hommage 
(Cela te surprend, je le vois), 
C’est que ce coeur, rempli de ton image, 
Ne peut t’étre donné deux fois. 


Vingt pages plus loin, |’auteur a recopié également son texte revu et 
corrigé: 


Maman, tout ce qu’un fils bien né 
Demande au ciel pour sa mére chérie, 
Des amis vrais et bons, une paisible vie, 
Victor te le souhaite en ce jour fortuné. 
Si de son coeur il n’ajoute ’hommage 
(Cela te surprend, je le vois), 
Maman, c’est que ce coeur, tout plein de ton image 
Ne peut t’étre donné deux fois. 


Les premiers vers actuellement connus de Victor Hugo sont, 4 la 
date du 1% janvier 1814, un compliment du jour de |’an encore, mais 
adressé 4 Mme Lucotte.” Au 1* janvier 1816, le jeune Victor envoie 

4 nd , / 
encore ses voeux a sa grande amie la générale Lucotte. Les vers de 1816 
“Publié dés 1914. Mais l’original passe actuellement pour la premiére fois sous 


les yeux du public (Exposition Enfance et Jeunesse de Victor Hugo, 4 la Maison de 
Victor Hugo, place des Vosges, mai 1952: n° 100 du Catalogue). 
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sont bien supérieurs aux vers si intrépidement irréguliers et faux de 
1814, mais, hélas! quel changement dans la vie extérieure du pauvre 
petit! Il est aujourd’hui, littéralement, sous les verroux — c’est lui qui 
parle. Voici les voeux du détenu 4 Mme Lucotte:™ 


Madame, c’est en vain que de tristes verroux * 
Arrétent mon 4me empressée: 
Rien ne peut retenir ma fidéle pensée 
Mon corps reste enfermé, mon coeur est avec vous. 
Pour célébrer votre bonté touchante, 
Votre douceur qui nous enchante, 
Quelles expressions pourrait-on employer? 
Mais, madame, pour souhaiter 
A vos vertus un bonheur sans nuage 
Qu’elles ont si bien mérité, 
De vrais plaisirs, de la santé, 
Mon coeur suffit: agréez son hommage. 


Et vous © qui lui devez la vie, 
Jouissez du bonheur qui vous est réservé: 
Entre les bras d’une mére chérie, 
Jouissez du bonheur dont Victor est privé. 


Plus touchant encore est le compliment que le prisonnier, lors de la 
Sainte-Rosalie — patronne de Mme Lucotte — de 1816, lui fait tenir 
par Mme Hugo:” 


Je n’ai point la lyre d’Horace, 
Je ne suis pas favori d’Apollon, 
Je connais peu, nouveau citoyen du Parnasse, 
Les détours du sacré vallon. 
Ma Muse ne me sourit guéres: 
Si parfois, par un noble effort, 
Jose au-dessus des poétes vulgaires 
Prendre aussi mon petit essor, 
Je retombe aussitét (quel champ pour Ia satire! ). 
Je ne puis donc que fort mal exprimer 
Tout l’amour que pour vous votre vertu m’inspire. 
Mais, si je ne sais pas écrire, 
Madame, je sais bien aimer. 


* N° 16. Voyez la reproduction de l’original 4 la Planche II. 
“En surcharge au-dessus de des pédants jaloux. 


™ Ses amis Armand et Honorine, fils d’un premier mariage de Mme Lucotte. 
"N° 66. 
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Si je pouvais moi-méme vous le dire, 
Que j’estimerais mon bonheur! 
Mais un ordre cruel m/’arréte,"" 
Et de vous voir m’interdit la douceur. 
Eh quoi! dans cette aimable féte, 
Seul je ferais taire mon coeur! 
Non! Je choisis pour interpréte 
Celle qui sur mon sort a les droits les plus doux: 
En vous disant que je vous aime, 
Maman vous peindra bien ce que je sens pour vous, 
Puisqu’elle le sent elle-méme. 


Abel Hugo est le destinataire d’une gentille petite ¢pigramme auto- 
critique de l’auteur du poéme épique le Déluge. 

Quant a Félix Biscarrat, maitre d’études a la pension de Cotte, mais 
maitre d’études en connivence constante avec Victor et Eugéne Hugo, 
les inédits de la Bibliothéque Nationale contiennent plusieurs témoi- 
gnages de reconnaissance et d’amitié. I] eit été dommage d’ignorer cet 
autre premier terme de série qu’est, ici, un Impromptu a M. Félix™ 
qu'il faut certainement lire: Impromptu a M. Félix [Biscarrat]. Le 
voici: 

Heureux dans sa galanterie, 
Si vous vouliez, heureux méme en amour, 
Heureux dans ses plaisanteries, 
Heureux la nuit, heureux le jour, 
Heureux en vers, heureux en prose, 
Heureux poéte, heureux grammairien, 
Que sais-je?. . . heureux en toute chose, 
Vous n’étes pas Félix pour rien! 


Comment M. Félix n’ett-il pas protégé si gracieux subordonné? Au 
vrai, ce furent de grands amis, et Félix Biscarrat, le 12 octobre 1822, 
sera témoin au mariage de son éléve de grammraire. 

Qui ne se rappelle, aux Feuillantines, la petite fille 4 la brouette, et 
aussi ses cris de terreur, sur la balancoire, qu’elle avait pourtant bien 
recommandé de ‘balancer moins haut que la derniére fois’? Adéle 
Foucher date en effet des Feuillantines. Elle ne fut pas oubliée, pendant 
les quatre ans que dura pour Victor la prison de la rue Sainte-Mar- 


"Par ordre du général Hugo, Eugéne et Victor dépendent de la seule Mme 
Martin, leur tante paternelle. 

* N?® 70. 

” Victor Hugo raconté, I, 45. 
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guerite. On pouvait le supposer. Mais on en aimera la confirmation 
écrite. C'est a notre n° 49. Il s’intitule, ala Table, Autre. Ce qui signi- 
fie Autre [charade]: 


J'ai Phonneur d’étre mon premier; 

Mon second en sa fleur brille sur vous, [. . .%] 
Souffrez que ma Muse fidéle 
Ose vous offrir son entier. 


Au second vers, le petit pensionnaire n’avait tout d’abord pas osé donner 
Adele pour rime a fidéle. Et il avait forgé de toutes piéces un prénom 
tout a fait insolite et tout a fait artificiel de Cydéle.* C’est plus tard 
que, passant de la prudence 4 la hardiesse, le Cy-, résolument surchargé, 
est devenu un A-. Premier témoignage écrit d’un sentiment d’abord 
trés timide qu’on croit voir, dans une simple rature de cahier d’écolier, 
se muer sous nos yeux en un grand amour qui va remplir vingt ans de la 
vie de Hugo. 

Mais je n’ai pas dit le mot de la charade. C’est hommage — homme 
et dge! J’ail’ honneur d’étre mon premier: un homme, et c’est un petit 
garcon de quatorze ans qui parle! Ma Muse, dit-il: cet enfant est un 
poéte, et il a déja commis des centaines de vers, trés souvent fort bien 
venus. Mais ce poéte — et cet homme — regarde vers l’étoile: Mon 
second en sa fleur brille sur vous, Adéle. . . A eux seuls ces quatre 
vers nous livrent un bon compendium de cette enfance: un pur amour, 
la droiture naive de |’enfant, les dons du poéte, et, déja, un homme. 


Grraup VENZAC 


La lacune va étre commentée 4 l’instant. 

® Sous la rature, le mot est naturellement difficile 4 déchiffrer. Le d est sir: on a 
bien ‘Cydéle’ et non ‘Cybéle,’ comme y inviterait la lectio . . . facilior. Quant au 
Cy- initial, il est sir aussi: par comparaison, quelques pages plus haut dans le méme 
cahier, avec un ‘Cyclopum’ d’un vers de Virgile. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Beasts of all kinds inhabit here, 
And throng this dark abode. 
Mather Byles 


Boston Dec. 8. 1825 

Have attended the Lectures this week so far and every thing seems to go 
on the same as it did last winter; the right learned professors have made but 
very little improvements in their old stories since last year, except Doctor 
Warren, who yesterday was delivered of the following most excellent 
joke. Demonstrating the peristaltic motion of the intestines, he observed 
that the word peristaltic was derived from the Greek word, here the 
Doctor’s understanding gave way, and brought him to the floor, whacko — 
the Dr soon got upon his feet again and says, “Young Gentlemen as I before 
observed, the word peristaltic is derived from the Greek words wep: and 
exraw [?] signifying “to fall down.” Now all this was an accident, as the 
Dr. had no idea of “cracking” such a joke, but seeing himself caught, for 
once he “suffered a grin” upon his face, and was greeted by a hearty laugh 
from all present. Nothing has since occurred at the Lectures worth 
scribbling down in this volume. Dr. Oseander and Sir Humphrey Davy 
go on pretty much after the old sort, the one telling “fish stories” about 
“sea-coal” and “Doct MacDowall’s Ovary operations,” ** and the other 
telling us that “all this may be done with the greatest facility.” 

Shall now introduce the “New-England Museum” to whoever has the 
luck to read this. Had our “Linnean Ticket” yesterday, and so of course 
went down last night to take a peep at Mr Greenwood’s curiosities. 

In the first Hall among a thousand curious and queer things, shall only 
notice particularly the “Vampyre of the Ocean” weighing 5 tons and the 
“Glass Bee-Hive.” 

By the way this Vampyre is one “tarnal queer beast of a body” as one 
fellow, standing by me, said. Now “I ’spose” this vampyre (which name, by 
the way, any one who ever heard of Doctor Mitchell,” would say was 


* Dr Ephraim McDowell (1771-1830) performed the first successful ovariotomy 
in 1809 on a woman in Green County, Kentucky. He became known as the ‘father 
of ovariotomy.’ 

*Dr Samuel L. Mitchill (1764-1831) was Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History in Columbia University. He was rather a naturalist than a physician and 
has been very properly called a ‘chaos of knowledge’ by John Shaw Billings (Edward 
H. Clarke, etc., A Century of American Medicine, Philadelphia, 1876, p. 330). 
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coined by just such a “genius”) is one of the Swedish Bishop’s fishes 
strayed over to us yankees, from the frozen shores of Norway and from 
the bottomless whirlpools of the Maelstromm. It is shaped pretty much 
like a Bannockboard, and is between 2 and 3 feet thick. Stuffed with lime 
rubbish and sea-weed. 

What sport Dr. Mitchell must have had in dissecting this fish? What 
fun it must have been for the New-York boys to have seen the learned 
Dr. up to the ears in the belly of the Vampyre, like Jonah in the Whale, 
cutting and slashing all about him. No doubt it gave rise to many “fish 
stories.” But after all this is a most wonderful curiosity, and as it is an 
anomaly among the “finny tribe,” it goes to shew how little we yet know 
of the extent of the animated creation about us. 


Say, Monster of the Deep! 

From what far ocean didst thou come? 
Didst come from farthest South, 
Or from Luffoden’s stormy isles; 
Or did the fear of monstrous kraken 
Drive thee from thy native sea? 
Peace, to thy briny Shade! Here, 
Shall Greenwood keep thee safe 
From all the storms of ocean, 
From all the Maelstromm’s 
of the dark, deep sea, and 
From the torture of a Mitchell’s knife. 
Yes! only for a thing to gaze on 
Shall Greenwood keep thee 
In his Halls of Wonder, 
Thou, Monster of the Deep! 


Having made way with the “Fish story” will now wind off this chapter 
with the “Glass Bee-Hive.” 

This is one of the prettiest artificial curiosities in the whole collection, and 
all that it is introduced here for, is to bring in the following story. The 
evening that I was here found two Chaps by the side of the Hive and heard 
the fol owing Colloquy. 

“I say Jack” said one “what a darn thing is this?” “Why Frank, I dont 
know, must be a pretty imgenous sort of a fellow that made it.” “Gad 
Zeuks! that he must” said the first, “But what is this glass kiver put over it 
for?” “Why man, the thing is alive I guess.” 

Was now called off and so lost the rest of this very interesting conversation. 

Looked through the rest and saw ten thousand things I cant now 
remember, went home and went to bed and went to sleep and went to 


* Erik Pontoppidan (1698-1764), a Danish author and bishop of Bergen, was best 
known for his Natural History of Norway, frequently mentioned on account of its 
description of the kraken, sea-serpent, and similar monsters. 
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dreaming and dreamed of the prettiest and best woman in the world, “same 
as any body would.” 
So endeth the 8th of December 1825. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


All that of me remains, appears in sight. 
Dryden’s Virgil, Book Ill. Line gos 


Boston Dec. 11. 1825 

Visited the Massachusetts General Hospital yesterday to witness the 
operation for Hare-Lip; but as Dr Warren had only Seventeen Assistants, 
with him in the Area,”* you may well suppose that those in the Gallery 
could not have any very distinct views of the operation. In fact the poor 
fellow of a patient, was so surrounded with Doctors that we should not 
have known what was going on had we not been-told beforehand. We could 
only discover the steps of the operation by the cries of the patient. The 
first incision was announced by an outcry, and the succeeding steps were 
traced by cries and now and then a kick of the patient by the operator. 

In order to pass away the time, as we could see nothing of the work, we 
went through an examination of the Mummy,” as well as we could do it 
at the distance of 20 feet. 

As prefatory, shall observe that the Art of Embalming is supposed to be 
lost. This Art consisted in some operation which had the power of pre- 
serving animals from the process of decomposition and decay. How or by 
what means this process was done has, as it is supposed, been lost, for 
between 2 and 3000 years, so the bodies that are now found entire must 
have been those that lived before it was lost. Mummies have been found in 
Egypt and in those parts of Asia which border on the Mediterranean Sea. 
The Egyptians were supposed to be most expert in this Art. 

The one deposited in the Mass. Gen. Hospital is, if 1 am rightly informed, 
one which was found in the Ruins of Ancient Thebes and so must be 
somewhere about 2500 Years old. It was enveloped in Four Cases all 
covered with hieroglyphics which no one can decypher. The Body has 
not yet been opened, only the face, which is black, probably the natural 
colour of the person. The Teeth are perfect and entire, and the lips being 
drawn back they are all seen. Every feature is entire as life and this is all 
that can be seen. 

When I look upon this body that lived thousands of years before I was 


™Presumably Metcalf meant to write ‘Arena.’ This operating theater is now 
known as the ‘Ether Dome,’ from the first surgical operation performed with the 
patient under sulphuric ether anaesthesia, Massachusetts General Hospital, 1846. 

"Edward Warren in The Life of Jobn Collins Warren (Boston, 1860), I, 208, 
writes: “In the year 1823 Mr. Van Lennep sent here from Thebes in Egypt, a first-rate 
Egyptian Mummy through the agency of Mr. Bryant P. Tilden. This Mummy was 
given to the Hospital.’ A description is contained in an article by John Collins 
Warren in the Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts, 1 (1824), 164-179, 269-287. 
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born I feel as if in the presence of another set of beings. Here in the 
presence of a set of men, as ignorant of his name and race as he of them, 
stands the mortal remains of a fellow being, who lived and laboured and 
died we might almost say, in “the years before the flood.” Yes! here before 
me stands, perhaps, some Theban Prince who once swayed the sceptre of 
empire or wore the imperial purple. Perhaps some conqueror, who once 
rode in triumph over the prostrated necks of the conquered or lost his life 
in the wild uproar of battle. Perhaps too, it may be some lover, who lived 
and loved and died in all the ease, affluence, and luxury of eastern extrava- 
gance, embalmed perhaps, as well in the hearts of his countrymen, as in the 
herbs and spices of the Indias. 

And could the spirit but again take up its abode in the “clayey taber- 
nacle,” of flesh, with what amazement would it look down upon the race 
which now look and gaze and wonder at the strange phenomena of its 
existance. 

Its eyes would look upon a race of beings as little acquainted with its 
own economies and natures as with those of the Antediluvian giants. 


Oh! Thou strange being of a stranger race! 
Stranger to earth! say from what clime, 
From what far sepulchre hast thou come? 
Did’st live, I prithee, in those days of old 
When man in learning and in war, 

Stood foremost on the chronicle of time. 
Did’st live in days when ancient Nimrod 
From his beechen bower drove his wild hounds 
To the morning chace, or in those days, 
When merry Jubal tun’d his brazen lyre, 

And sang the first notes of mercy and of praise. 
But rest thee in thy box! or prince or clown, 
Or savage conq’rer of a savage foe, 

Or lover pining at the shrine of Love. 

Ah! little think’st thou, wonder of an age! 
That here before thy very eyes, 

F’en in the reach of thy nostril’s breath, 
Almost beneath thy paw, great Doct. Warren, 
With his hooks and knives and saws, 

Now hacks a fellow mortal! 

But pass that by, he hacks not thee nor me, 
Nor never shall, so I can keep without 

The grasp of that great paw of his; 

Which gripes and holds upon his prey 

With falcon-grasp, and all, to feed 

An itching for the knife! 


(Cetera desunt) 
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11. of the clock P.M. Watchman below my window, and having a 
“spree” with some of the “Tom and Jerry Boys.” Good-night. 


CHAPTER IX. 


’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world as this; to see the stir 
Of this great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 


Cowper’ Task 


Boston Dec. 17. 1825 


Have been here almost five weeks and as yet have said little or nothing 
about this great City of Boston. In fact cannot say much about it as I 
have not been much about it. Have had so much to attend to at the Lectures 
that I have hardly been out of the track from this place to the College and 
Hospital. So shall in this chapter give some Account of these two Institu- 
tions, and first of the Massachusetts Medical College. 

This edifice is the property of Harvard University and was erected in 
the year 1815. It is situated in Mason Street, near the Boston Common and 
Mall. This building is 88 feet in length and 43 in breadth. Its figure is 
oblong with a pediment in front and an octagonal centre rising above the 
roof and also forming a triangular projection in the rear of the building. 
This is surmounted by a dome with a sky-light and balustrade giving an 
air of elegance to the neatness and fit proportions of the building. 

The apartments are on the first floor, a spacious medical Lecture room, 
of a square form, with ascending semicircular seats; a chemical lecture room 
in the centre, of an octagonal form, with ascending seats; a chemical lab- 
oratory; and a library room. 

In the second story is the anatomical theatre, occupying the central part of 
the building, and covered with the dome and sky-light, with semicircular 
seats, which are entered from above and descend towards the centre. A 
large and small dissecting room, together with another for the anatomical 
Museum,”* occupy the extremities of the same story. The whole building 
is heated by a furnace in the cellar, and a forcing pump and cistern in the 
roof supply the apartments with water. 

In this building are contained the cabinet of anatomical preparations of 
more than a thousand valuable specimens. The chemical apparatus, which 
is complete and costly, the apparatus and specimens used in the Lectures on 
Midwifery and Materia Medica, and the Medical Library containing above 
3000 Volumes. Another building is about to be erected adjacent to the 
College to receive the Linnean Cabinet, an extensive collection of objects in 
natural history, which has lately become the property of Harvard Univer- 


sity. 
™ This formed the nucleus of the present Warren Anatomical Museum at the 
Medical School. 
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The Medical Lectures begin in this building, annually, on the third 
Wednesday in November. 


Fees** 
Anatomy and Surgery By John C. Warren M.D. $20. 
Chemistry By John Gorham M.D. 15. 
Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence By Walter Channing M.D. 10. 
Materia Medica By Jacob Bigelow M.D. 10. 
Theory and Practice of Physic By James Jackson M.D. 15. 
Amount for all the tickets $70. 


Board can generally be obtained at $3.00 per week at respectable houses. 

During the Lectures the students are supplyed with sets of bones for 
study and can have the use of the Dissecting Room on paying $5.00 and 
getting their own subjects.** Admitted gratis to the Hospital and also to 
the New-England Museum during the Lectures. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


This building is one of the finest in the State, and at the westerly part of 
the City, on an enclosed i pee of four acres, adjoining Charles River. it 
is 168 feet in length and 54 in breadth, having a portico of eight Ionic 
columns in front. This edifice is built of white En elmsford granite all 
wrought and pillars and their capitals of the same material. 

In the centre of the two principal stories are the rooms, [appropriated] 
to the superintendant, the apothecary and other officers of the institution. 
Above these is the Operating Theatre, lighted from the dome and fitted 
up with semicircular seats for Spectators. Beneath is the kitchen with its 
various appendages, the bathing room —the wash room — laundry &c. 
The stair-cases and flooring of the entry are of stone. The whole house is 
supplied with heat by air-ffoes from furnaces in the cellar, and with water 
by pipes and a forcing pump. The wings of the building in the different 
stories are divided into wards and sick rooms which are fitted up in the 
neatest possible manner. The numbers of beds for patients is at present 
about one hundred. 

The Insane Hospital ** at Charlestown is another Branch of this institu- 
tion. 


“Each student bought a ticket from the professor whose lectures he wished to 
attend and the money thus collected belonged to the individual professor, constituting 
his ‘salary.’ 

* The study of anatomy was not legalized in the United States until 28 February 
1831, when, through the efforts of John Collins Warren, the Massachusetts Legislature 
passed the first anatomical law in the United States; see Harvard Medical School 
1782-1906 (Boston? 1906), p. 5. 

* In 1826 this was named the McLean Hospital in honor of its chief donor, John 
McLean. The Hospital, still a part of the Massachusetts General Hospital, is now 
located in Belmont. 
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The Legislature have made large donations to this charity. Three hun- 
dred thousand dollars have been received by private donations, of which 
Mr. McLean of this City gave an hundred thousand dollars. 

Students attending the Medical Lectures of the Surgeon and Physician 
are now admitted gratis to the Hospital. Clinical Lectures are given by the 
Physician at the Hospital twice a week and the operations are seen on Satur- 
day. Indigent patients from any part of the continent, requiring surgical 
operations, are received, supported and attended gratuitously at the Hos- 
pital, particularly during the winter months. In the space of 28 months from 
the opening of the Hospital, no less than 77 operations, some of them the 
most delicate, were performed by the Surgeon. 


John C. Warren — Prof. of Anat. and Surgery is the Surgeon to the 
Hospital. 

John B. Brown — Assistant Surgeon. 

James Jackson — Prof. Theory and Practice of Physick is the Physician. 

Joseph Reynolds — House Physician. 


A society of Students and others meet on Friday evenings, for Medical 
Discussion and improvement. They have a valuable library. It is called the 
“Boylston Medical Society,” in honour of its principal benefactor, Ward 
Nicholas Boylston, Esq. 

Two prizes of $50 each are regularly offered for the best Medical 
Dissertations, by a Committee of Harvard University. 


CHAPTER X. 


The law hath not been dead tho’ it hath slept: 
Those many had not dar’d to do that evil, 
If the first man that did the edict infringe, 
Had answered for his deed: 
Measure for Measure Act II. 


[28 December 1825] 

The long, long agony is o’er and Edmund Kean is driven from the 
Boston Stage without a hearing. Four years ago this same Kean was 
thought almost a Deity by these same people who have hissed and pelted 
him off the boards. The summer after his first appearance Kean was en- 
gaged for a few nights but the houses were thin, and one night just before 
the rising of the curtain Mr Kean took himself off, and left the poor 
Managers to shift for themselves how they could. This to be sure was 
rather a trickish thing and should not be winked at. Well he was announced 
for Wednesday Dec. 21. 1825 in the character of Richard the Third. At 
an early hour the Tickets were all bought up and a mob of 1 or 200 
hundred was collected about the Theatre the greater part of the day. At 
length the doors were opened and the House filled to cramming. The 
“swinish multitude” were collecting without and organizing their forces. 
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The clock now struck VI. and Mr. Kean in a plain citizens’ dress made 
his appearance upon the stage from the side door, for the purpose of 
addressing the audience and making his “Apology” — But as soon as he 
appeared a most “uproarious scene of confusion began.” “Off! Off!” “Go 
on!” “Clear!” &c. &c. together with a tremendous shower of apples both 
sound and rotten soon forced the “proud representative of Shakespeare’s 
heroes” to retire behind the scenes nolens volens. After another trial and 
failure by himself, and an appeal to the audience by the managers in his 
behalf, Edmund Kean retired, in all probability forever, from the Boston 
Theatre. The mob now began to press heavily upon the doors and the poor 
fellow of a constable could scarcely stem the tide. The Play was now at- 
tempted to be got through without Kean and the Green Curtain drew up, 
and showed Master Manager Finn * in the character of King Richard. 
But it would not do, the “Tom and Jerry Boys” were bent on a spree and 


a spree they would have. In vain did the hunch-backed Gloster come out, 
with 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer. 


Not a word was heard and all was only pantomime and dumb-show until 
the first scene was toiled through, when the curtain dropped and the play 
stopped. 

The mob had now much increased and it was computed that there was 
between 4 and 5000 people present about the House. But one constable 
was stationed at the door of the Box lobby and behind him stood a young 
fellow beckoning with his cap to the mob without. A general rush now 
took place and the door was forced. Riot and confusion now succeeded 
and in a short time the interiour of the house was “pretty well demolished.” 
The Mayor ** was now sent for, but as the mob were “only tearing down 
the Theatre” he said, he would not go and so the work of destruction went 
on swimmingly. The lamps were soon smashed and the Tom & Jerry Boys 
carried on the spree in great order. Some of the Citizens jumped upon the 
stage and having armed themselves with guns, swords, pikes &c. succeeded 
with the managers in keeping the swimish multitude off the stage and so 
preserved the scenery. The mob now reigned complete and proceeded 
secundem artem to rip up the benches, tear off the doors and fling them into 
the pit, all 


Confusion worse confounded. 


™ Henry J. Finn (1785?-1840), who appeared as Richard at the Boston Theatre 
in 1822 and was associated with it throughout his career. 

* Josiah Quincy, then serving one of his several terms as second Mayor of Boston. 
Known as the ‘Great’ Mayor, he gave the city streets their first real cleaning in two 
centuries, built the Quincy Market, and crusaded relentlessly against vice, quelling a 
riot by personal appearance as he was to do later as President of Harvard. 
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The alarm of fire was now given with the forlorn hope of drawing the 
Rioters from the House and so quelling the tumult — but all in vain the 
chaps were not to be gulled of their sport, after that sort. Amid the yells and 
cries of the scamps the destruction now went on until about 11. of the 
clock when they grew tired and drew off. The doors and windows were 
now nailed up and the work was finished. Thus ended this memorable 
riot and one which will not soon be forgotten. The damages were estimated 
at about 1500 hundred dollars and fell heavy upon Mrs. Powell ?® who was 
a lessee of one half of the Theatre. 

Thus terminated the engagement of Edmund Kean at the Boston Theatre. 

The house was soon refitted and opened the next Monday night with 
“George Barnwell” * and “The Forty Thieves,” ** a quaint comment on 
the above proceedings. 

Thus Ends Decemr 28. 1825. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Scotland’s burning, Scotland’s burning, 
Look out! Look out! 

Fire! fire! fire! fire! 
Cast on water, cast on water. 


Catch 


Boston. Jany 5. 1826. 


Nothing passed worthy of note until Thursday Dec. 29. at 7. of the 
clock, when the appalling cry of fire was sounded through the streets and 
out we all turned en masse to see where it was. It rained hard and we 
found it just below us at the corner of Franklin and Washington Streets. 
The Store of Collamore and Churchill was found to be on fire in the cellar 
which was full of crockery and straw and old crates. The smoke was very 
thick and very little could be done to put out the fire. Water was scarcely 
to be got and the people were slow in falling in to the ranks. The fire 
wardens were knocking down the chaps “elegantly,” and as I could do no 
good, concluded it best to take myself off too quick, so cleared for home 
and sat down quietly to my book. But the engines and the boys kept up 
such an eternal rattling that I could not do much at that business, so con- 
cluded to go out and see what was going on at the fire. Found the fire was 
getting ahead and to use a sailor’s phrase “the devil was to pay and no pitch 
hot,” that is, there was no water to be had, and the engine-men instead 
of putting out the fire, were swimmingly at work to hiss the Philadelphia 


* Mrs Snelling Powell, widow of the actor and manager of the Boston Theatre, 
was lessee with J. A. Dickson and John Duff. See William W. Clapp, A Record of 
the Boston Stage (Boston, 1853), p. 193. 

” A revival of George Lillo’s London Merchant. 

“ A two-act musical romance by Richard Brinsley Sheridan and George Colman 
the Younger, first performed in 1806. 
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engine out of the play, which they did, and by this time the fire was burst- 
ing out of the roof in fine style. This was truly an appalling scene, and 
together with the noise and shout of the men and boys below, the clanking 
of the engines and the darkness of the night was enough to freeze the 
stoutest heart. To use an expression of the poet, 


The crackling flames appear on high, 
And driving sparkles dance along the sky. 


People were now busily engaged in removing “goods and chattels” 
of all descriptions, from the place of danger to some safer place. Lots of 
things undoubtedly were taken from the fire to some secure deposite, so 
secure that in all probability the rightful owner never put eyes on them 
again. But this is nothing to me, seeing that I have got none of the goods 
and have not lost anything. 

Having got pretty well soaked now concluded to go home and go to bed. 

Accordingly went home and after having put all pc to rights, went to 
bed — bells afl ringing — boys crying fire — and watchmen springing their 
rattles with a vengeance. “Brown” 7 I, “just put your hand against the 
wall, and feel if the walls are hot.” “They are not hot” said B. “Well then 
let us turn over and go to sleep” said I. So over we all turned, blowed out the 
lights, and went to sleep. Waked up at 12 of the clock — found the bells 
ringing — fire burning and boys halloing as loud as ever — turned over 
again — felt of the walls — gaped twice — gave Brown a kick to keep him 
in order — and went to sleep _ — and so ends the night. 

More of this in the morning if I dont get burned to death before. 

New Year’s Day. Well, the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty five has now become an old story and we shall see no more of him 
forever. ; 

Alas! how fast Time flies, and how swiftly the sands run, which measure 
it. We arise in the morning, turn ourselves about a few times, and night 
with his ebon wings is upon us. So with the year. We just rise in Jan’, and 
after a few faithless resolves to lead better and holier lives, the chill blast of 
December tells us how little we have done. So with life: in youth, we, like 
the butterfly, flutter around our little hour of gaiety and merriment — in 
manhood, become a little more grave, and by old age, just begin to think 
we had better reform our lives, when Death takes us, in the midst of our 


resolves of amendment and closes our pilgrimage and our probation forever. 
Every years brings nearer that 


Fearful, dreadful thought, eternity! 


How little do we trouble ourselves about the “great concernments” of that 
eternal time which at the utmost boundary of computation, is still begin- 
ning. We live our little time on earth and wholly employ that little time on 
things, that, if they do not before, most certainly perish with its expiration. 
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The days of my youth! where are they! 
With the years of the flood they’re cast, 
Like a tremulous shadow they flee, 
Like a swift fleeting dream they’re past: — 
The day of my childhood. is gone, 
Its hopes and its joys have declin’d: 
With the dew of the morning they’ve flown, 
And nought but a wreck left behind. 


The Year has gone, and with it, all the instructions we have rejected, the 
opportunities we have neglected, the admonitions we have despised and 
the time we have vainly mispent. Let any one amongst the best of us, sit 
down at New Year’s and see what account he can give of the past. Say, 
will not the most of the account be filled up with time mispent, improve- 
ment unheeded, and duties moral and social disregarded. If this be true, see 
that we do better for the year to come, and at another return of this day, 
be able to give a better account of our time. Let us all look to this and 
while the adage says “memento mori” let us at the same time remember that 


“vita brevis est.” So closes the Reflections on the past year, and thus ends 
Chapter XI. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


Sit worthy friends, and have your faces taken: 
Now’s the nick o’ time to have ’em sketched, 
And so send down to ages yet unborn 
A Phiz to wake their wonder with. 
A Last Year’s Poet 


Boston Jany. 11. 1826. 
Having finished a hard day’s work and not feeling much like sitting 
down to study, I now (as every body says when they begin a letter) take 
up my pen and for amusement will just give a brief sketch of my fellow 
boarders both male and female. I shall begin at the right-hand of mine 
hostess and go round the Table as they sit at dinner. 
No: 1. Mrs. D. She is a widow and very good sort of woman. She is very 
pious and as far as I know deals uprightly with all men. She wears a plain 
cap, 
. All ruffled round before, 
And tied beneath her chin. 


She always attends meeting on Sabbath days and that’s a good sign. She is a 
still body and so gets along without much difficulty. 

No: Il. Miss B. A very pretty young woman, but is 20 years upon the 
wrong side of Thirty. She is awful polite and feels as quick as the Sensitive 
Plant. Her dress would do very well for a Miss of sixteen. She yet tortures 
herself with busk and stays and has ribbons enough to supply the whole 
navy with streamers for a twelvemonth. She has worn out 3. setts of new 
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teeth — has had a dozen frizettes and worn false eyebrows since these ten 
years. She thinks herself as pretty as the maid of 25, and as handsome as 
the nymph of 17. In her own mind, 


She looks a Goddess 
And she moves a Queen. 


That she bears any resemblance to a goddess is past my finding out. I should 
as soon think of tracing a celestial likeness among the heads in the Primer. 
But all people do not think alike and so it is not impossible but that she may 
yet yield herself, busk, corsets, ribbons and all into the arms of some 
youthful bridegroom. 

No: Ill. Miss D. Here is a blooming young damsel of Thirty for you. If 
dress, foppery and extravagance could make a Beauty, we should soon 
find the dream of the poet’s fancy realized, 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean, bear. 


But in this respect the poet will not soon see his crackbrained vision realized. 
Beauty will still be beauty, and a homely face will seldom grow the hand- 
somer by keeping. Miss D., I should judge from her actions, is still in hopes 
of being caught in the vortex of Matrimony. “Hope and Dont despair,” is 
her motto. I say let her live to give the lie to Pope, 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 


She is near the fatal corner and would no doubt take up with the widower 
of 4o or the “single gentlemian” of five and thirty. I often hear her singing, 


Oh dear! what can the matter be, 
Oh dear! what shall I do; 

Nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to woo. 


As for beauty Miss D. will never be hung for it — she is some affected and 
endeavours with all her might to make herself very agreeable, and especially 
to the gentlemen. The life of an old maid is most horrible. They seem to 
be shut without the pale of human sympathy, and almost without the veil 
of common charity. I say, let the two Leap Years come together for them. 
No: IV. Mr P. Pretty fair sort of fellow and a good one, I guess, to make 
a husband of. He is studying Physic with John C. Warren M.D. I like him 
much and mean to have him at my wedding. He has just had his hair 
curled. 

No: V. MrS. He isa Student at Law, but how much he knows or ever will 
I dont know, I guess not much. The other day heard him ask the difference 
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between the Statutes and Laws of the Commonwealth. Dont know much 
about him so shant say much. I believe he plays a good game at chess and 
checquers, and wears a handsome shirt collar and handkerchief. 

No: VI. Miss S. Here’s something worth a while, 


She’s none of your small things 
I'll make oath on. 


Miss S. is a very pretty young girl about twenty years old, quite hand- 
some, lively, tolerably accomplished and stands ready for what I know, to 
bestow heart and hand upon the first young man she likes well enough. 
But I never shall be that one, and so what do I care. 


What’s all her charms to me? 

I heed them not: — 
What’s all her handsome face, 
Her gait, her ev’ry grace? 

For A —— they all give place. 

I heed them not. 


Dont know much about her domestic knowledge, never see her make a 
bannock nor spit a goose, and should rather guess she wouldn’t do for a 
farmer or country doctor. She can play the piano-forte and sing Psalm 
tunes like all creation, have seen her sew and a very pretty picture of hers 
hangs up in the dining-room. 

No: VII. Mr S. Seniour — is one of the best men I have met with this 
Winter, is a Bachelor but a happy one I believe. He is one acquainted with 
words and signs and withal a Christian and a good man. He has money, lots 
of it, and nobody to give it to but the aforesaid young lawyer, who no doubt 
is anxiously waiting for it. Goes to meeting regularly and as far as I know, 
walks in all the requisitions of the law blameless. 

No: VIII. Myself. This is one pretty darn curious fellow. He is Studying 
Medicine and means to be a doctor one of these days. Has met misfortune 
and seen sorrow from the day of his birth. Is now twenty-four years old 
and with the blessing of God, has tolerable good prospects in view. Is, if 
nothing strange occurs, to have one of the prettiest girls in the town, and 
thinks of spending some happy days yet. This chap has a tolerable dispo- 
sition and generally means to do what is about right. We shall say no more 
of him now. 

No: IX. Mr N. A real good fellow from Mount Hope, the land of Philip 
and Anawan.” He is here at the Lectures also and will be M.D. next Com- 
mencement at our old Alma Mater Brown University.* 

No: X. Mr W. Another Doctor for you, about 5 feet high, square built 


™ King Philip was killed at Mount Hope, near Providence. Anawan (or Annawan) 
was one of his chief warriors. 


“ Brown University conferred its last M.D. degree in 1826. 
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and dark complection. Dont think he will ever “set North River on fire.” 
Has just got him a new surtout, left his girl, and is now copying my notes. 
— Studies with Dr. Mackie, Providence, Rhode Island. 

No: XI. Mr B. He’s my bedfellow and a good still one too he is. He 
sleeps the foreside, most always comes to bed last, and so has to blow out 
the light. He is a young doctor too and will be on his horse in a year or 
two, saddle bags and all. Belongs to Templeton, Mass. 

No: XII. Mr W. Very handsome — keeps a dry goods shop and is a 
member of the Boston Debating Society. Goes to a ball about once a week 
so “spose” he is making money fast. Hope he remembers the old motto 
“ne sutor ultra crepidam.” If he does he will go it. 

No: XIll. Mr P. He has a lawyer’s shop somewhere about town but where 
I know not. He is one of the real odd sticks and always raises a laugh when 
he has a mind to do so. How he flourishes in the [law] I know not nor care 
so long as I can keep clear of his clutches. There are Lawyers enough in 
town to man the U.S. Navy, I should suppose by the signs that are stuck 
out, and some to boot for rt land service. Mr P. is a candidate, I believe, 
for the Town Clerk, but how soon he will get through his hands I know 
not [sic]. 

No: XIV. Mr R. One of the most hen-pecked doating Husbands that ever 
drew the breath of Life. Formerly an expounder of the Law somewhere in 
Maine. Has got a young wife and loves her almost to death. Dont like to 
hear anything about his own State, and particularly hates salmon, because 
he has lived on them his whole life, I 

No: XV. Mrs R. One of the accomplished. Hypocritical to perfection 
and wears the breeches to the no small terror of the chosen one of her 
heart, her all submissive carasposa. She dresses in the pink and of 
fashion, and sets herself up to be some “great things.” She with her rightful 
lord occupy the room next to ours, Ht is only separated by large folding 
doors, so they can hear the greater part of our conversation. They are 
very sensitive to sounds and are often annoyed by psalm-singing, of which 
we happen to be very fond. The other night we were hard at it, singing 
our favourite tune, called “Mear,” when the old fudge run down to our 
host and sent the “gude man” up to stop us. We stopped for the time, and 
deputed a “Special Committee” to our host, to demand an explanation and 
also give him the assurance, if we could not be allowed to sing “psalm- 
tunes” when we chose, that we should leave his house “bag and baggage” 
the next day. Here follows the report of the committee. 


Gentlemen — Your Committee, chosen to confer with Thomas Stearns, rela- 
tive to the subject of Psalm-Singing, have attended to that duty, and beg leave 
to make the following Report. That we have seen Mr. Stearns and after due 
demands and explanations, we have his “gracious permission” to sing Psalm- 
Tunes just when we choose, the fidgettings of Mr. and Mrs. R. to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In continuation we beg further leave to state that we have 
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the assurance of Mr. S. that, any further interposition on the part of Mr and 
Mrs R. shall be punished with expulsion. All of which is respectfully submitted 
by your Committee. 

H. C. Perkins 

B. C. Norris 


Having heard the report of the Committee we gave three cheers and im- 
mediately voted the thanks of the “House” to our Committee. 

We now determined to have a “blow up.” Immediately every “Bridge- 
water” ** was in requisition and anon, 


The good old one hundredth psalm, 
From nose and jews-harp twanged. 


Having finished the sing, we laid up our books and thus ends this Chapter. 


CHAPTER XIll. 


A Student’s life is an easy one. 
Every body. 


Boston January 16. 1826. 

How little are the labours and hardships of a student known and appre- 
ciated. How often is the expression “I wish I could live as easy as you do” 
rung in his ears. Little do those who ask this question know what it is to 
“Study.” They mean only by the word study, the fun of poring over pages 
of some interesting story or of thrumming the leaves of the last new novel. 
Those who are not students think it an easy task to sit down and read a 
book through. But little do they know the hardships of a life spent in close 
application to deep and abstruse books. They say it is very easy to take 
up a book and read it through — so it is, but to read it and understand it 
are two very different things. One may take up a book on Physick or Law 
or Divinity and read it through, but to fix in the mind the Protean shapes 
of Disease, the air-drawn, nice distinctions of Law or the sublime truths of 
Divinity, is quite a different thing. No one should have the name of student 
whose mind is not actively and energetically employed in the studies he 
pursues. To study, requires something, beside the languishing to death 
over the Love-and-murder-catastrophes of the last century novels, or grow- 
ing abstract and romantic over the pseudo-historical-ones of this. It is 
something besides the growing love-sick over the sing-song lullabies of 
Anacreon Moore, or pining away at the bib-cloth sentimentalisms of a 
Wardsworth [sic] and a Coleridge. A Student must not catch up his book 
to pass away an idle hour or expect to “kill time” by gallopping through 
the sublime truths and fundamental laws of nature. A medical Student, 


* Columbian and European Harmony or Bridgewater Collection of Sacred Music, 
ed. Bartholomew Brown, etc. (Boston, 1802). ‘Mear’ is included in this and subse- 
quent editions. 
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must not expect to take up such Authors as Hunter and Richerand and 
finish them, as he would the Romances of Walter Scott or the high wrought 
Novels of Cooper. The Student of Medicine, must expect to find during 
his pupillage, many hardships and many ay ray He must expect to 
find that he is not dealing with romance or fiction, but with all the grave 
and responsible realities of Life and death. If he would learn the masters 
of our Science, if he would equip himself to the mortal combatting with 
Death, he must trim the midnight lamp and, heart and hand, engage in the 
toil and application of his months and years of rigid pupillage. But beside 
all this, beside his day-light application and his nocturnal vigils, he will find 
himself often “at fault” while pouring over the dusty pages of antiquity or 
the minute subdivisions of modern science. He will often find himself lost 
or bewildered among the mazes and labyrinths of the half an hundred of 
fantastic or visionary hypotheses, or turn with disappointment and disgust 
from the fruitless endeavour of reconciling two opposite and incontrovert- 
ible theories. These difficulties can only be surmounted by years of tedious 
and unremitting application. He must waste the flower of his days in the 
study — must cramp the vivacity of youth and the elastic spring of man- 
hood over Hippocrates, and then only be ready to enter upon his life of 
labour and hoped for usefulness. He must not remit in his labour, or study 
after he has finished his years of probation and passed, though successfully, 
the fiery ordeal of examination. He must not suppose that his Diploma 
with its pretty blue ribbon and seal, will help him to expound the many 
doubtful stumbling-blocks of Hypothesis and conjecture he has met with, 
or make him the better able to combat disease in all its wizard shapes of 
malignity and distress. No! he must still thrum the pages and dive into the 
tomes and folios of his masters. He must be continually adding to the 
slender stock of knowledge he has made himself master of, in his pupillage, 
and still be watching the chamelion form of Disease in all its thrice-multi- 
plied species and varieties. This is the Life of a Student, and without its 
toils and hardships he can do nothing. 

Yet with all these difficulties and with all these perplexities, the Student 
has many pleasures. It is his pleasure 


To look thro’ Nature up to Nature’s God. 


To trace all secondary causes up to the great first cause of all, found in the 
sublime, unerring and eternal Laws of the Almighty. To trace all the 
varieties and reconcile all the supposed incongruities of nature, to the 
“eternal fitness” and unchanging state of things. It is among the pleasures 
of the Physician, to soothe and alleviate all the complications of misery and 
distress — to pour the balm of relief and consolation into the broken- 
hearted — to bind up the wounds of the sick and comfortless and to spend 
his life in all the kind offices of charity and of Love. — These are his pleas- 
ures, what wants he more? 
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As a sequel to this Chapter I will insert the tour of weekly duty, for 
those attending the Lectures of the University at Cambridge. 


Monday Thursday 
M. G. Hospital at 9. M. G. Hospital 9- 
Dr. Gorham II. Dr. Gorham II. 
Dr. Warren M. 12. Dr. Warren 12. 
Dr. Jackson P.M. 3. Dr. Jackson 3 
Tuesday Friday 
Dr. Bigelow 9. Dr. Channing 9. 
Dr. Gorham 10. Dr. Gorham 10. 
Dr. Jackson II. Dr. Jackson Il. 
Dr. Warren 12. Dr. Warren 12. 
Dr. Channing >. Dr. Bigelow 3: 
Wednesday Saturday 
Dr. Channing 9. Dr. Bigelow 9. 
Dr. Gorham 10. Dr. Gorham 10. 
Dr. Jackson II. Dr. Jackson Il. 
Dr. Warren 12. M. Gen. Hospital 12. 
Dr. Channing 3- 
CHAPTER XIV. 
We look, we gaze, but all in vain, 
For summer suns to come again. 
Scrabble Street Album. 
Jany. 27. 1826. 


Well, stern winter has come at last & come with a vengeance too, good 
sleighing and the Thermometer 4° below freezing in the house. Now’s the 
time for fun & frolic for those whose ears are made of India-rubber and 
whose noses are frost proof, or who dont wear any only on particular 
occasions. The boys now have lots of sport and coasting, as they call it, is 
“all the go.” Today going down to the Post-Office, I found a whole convoy 
of coasters in Water-Street, and a troop of little urchins “navigating” 
down its declivity with all the adroitness of an East-India Captain upon a 
lee shore in a hurricane. Each sled is named, and the name painted in as 
glaring Capitals as the “Independence” or “Chipewa” on the sterns of our 
Seventy-fours. Among the fleet I found “The President Adams” — “The 
La Fayette coaster” **° — “The American Eagle” and the “Hartford Con- 
vention.” We Americans are too much liable to the censure of the Rhymer, 


Pleased with a rattle, tickl’d with a straw. 


* Lafayette had been entertained in Boston in 1824. 
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For instance look at poor La Fayette. You will [find] the im age of the good 
old man upon almost everything you meet with. You will find his image 
upon your boots, your shoes, your pocket-handkerchief and even upon 
your Shoe-Brushes. Now all this does very well for children, but for “old 
folks” it is a little too silly. You will find his portrait from one 2 inches to 
one 2 feet in height in every print shop in town. 


Ebeu jam satis. 


Last night I went down to the Post-Office and of all the dirty holes in this 
here wicked, riot-loving town, this is the worst. 

In a little room about 10 feet square you will find from 10 to 20 persons 
male and females, chucked in heads and points, as thick as three in a bed, 
from morning till night. Well, to go on with my story, I went down about 
7 of the clock and found about 10 or a dozen Irishman, seven or eight pretty 
girls and the rest in boys. Crowded into the midst of ’em and having got as 
far as I could, braced up myself between an Irishman and a girl and waited 
my turn to get at the “little hole” to enquire for a letter. 

“Arrah Mr Post-Master hav’nt you got no letters for Patrick O’Donoghan 
from Quabeck? I spect one from Kilkenney in swate Ireland.” 

“Hav’nt got none, Sir.” 

“Pray Sir have you any letters for Miss Sally Downes.” 

“By Jasus have you got any marcy, if you have, jist take your boot off 
my corns?” 

“Cant sir, somebody’s got their toes into my boots at the top of ’em.” 

“Take care there you are tumbling up my ruffle. You’re very impolite 
I say.” 

“No letter for Sally Downes.” 

At last having got up to the “hole,” found a letter from Franklin and so 
cleared out, leaving the Irishman swearing like blazes. 


Anna C. Hott 








NOTES 


The Isham Memorial Library 


HE history of the Isham Li- 

brary may be said to begin 

with the organ in the Memo- 
rial Church, which was given to Har- 
vard University by Ralph Isham, ’89, 
in memory of his son Albert Keep 
Isham, *15. The instrument was in- 
stalled in 1932, and shortly thereafter 
Mr Isham established a fund for the 
purchase of music to supplement his 
gift of the organ. Within a relatively 
short time a comprehensive library of 
organ music was assembled, contain- 
ing some of the best editions of organ 
literature from the fifteenth century 
to the present and laying special em- 
phasis on the works of Bach and his 
immediate predecessors. To be easily 
available to the player, this collection 
was at first housed in the choir library 
room just outside an entrance to Ap- 
pleton Chapel, a part of the Memorial 
Church. When the library had grown 
to a point where it represented a good 
working resource for the organist, Mr 
Isham expressed a wish to extend the 
scope of the project to include ma- 
terial which would be of value to 
scholars working in the field of organ 
music. It was in 1937, during that 
stage of the library’s development, 
that Mr Isham’s death occurred. Mrs 
Isham, however, whose interest in the 
project had not been less keen than 
that of her husband, undertook to 
carry on the work as a memorial to 
him, and through her continuing gen- 


erosity the library has reached its 
resent state of excellence. 

In the middle thirties the library be- 
gan to acquire the earliest obtainable 
editions of organ music and, where 
these were not purchasable, to procure 
copies of them either in microfilm or 
in photostatic reproduction. This 
naturally led to the acquisition of 
photographic copies of manuscripts 
and of a supplementary library of ref- 
erence books bearing especially on 
organ music at the different stages of 
its development. It soon became evi- 
dent that the space in the choir library 
room was not going to be adequate 
to contain the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of items, and through the kindness 
of Dean Willard Sperry the room over 
the main entrance to the church was 
made available. This room, ideal in 
its location for the purpose of a re- 
search library, was beautifully fur- 
nished by Mrs Isham and equipped 
with all convenient aids to study, in- 
cluding facilities for microfilm reading. 
Here, on Commencement Day, 1939, 
the collection was installed, the event 
being marked by exercises at which 
President Conant presided and which 
included a dedicatory address by Dr 
Otto Kinkeldey. 

Up to this point, concentration had 
been on early keyboard music, but as 
more and more students began to draw 
on the library’s resources for thesis 
writing and for the study of the older 
notations, the collection expanded to 
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embrace music for other keyboard in- 
struments — instruments such as lutes 
and viols. The next and inevitable step 
was, of course, to invade the field of 
vocal music, and through the co- 
operation of libraries here and abroad 
a considerable collection of this ma- 
terial in the form of microfilms and 
photostats has been acquired. During 
the early years of the library’s develop- 
ment invaluable assistance in the se- 
lection of material was offered by Dr 
Willi Apel and Dr Stephen Tuttle, and 
at the present time the library is 
benefiting immeasurably by the help 
and advice of Dr Otto Gombosi. 

It was generally felt, in view of the 
character of the library and the serv- 
ices it was rendering to music research, 
that further attempts to purchase col- 
lectors’ items or even modern editions 
of music might well be abandoned and 
attention given almost exclusively to a 
steady enlargement of the microfilm 
and photostatic material. Although 
Mrs Isham was entirely convinced of 
the wisdom of this policy, there was 
the danger, always present under these 
circumstances, that preoccupation with 
scholarly detail might lead to forget- 
fulness of the music itself. It had 
never been the idea of either Mr or 
Mrs Isham that the use of the collection 
should be limited to a study of its 
exteriors only, however profitable to 
scholarship that might be. They 
wished, also, that whenever possible 
the music itself should be brought to 
life through performance. This, in- 
deed, had been the determining factor 
in originally locating the library in 
the Memorial Church, where recourse 
to the organ would be easy. It was 
this same ideal that prompted Mrs 
Isham to purchase for the library a 
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set of five eighteenth-century viols, 
together with a library of music con- 
taining 310 items, published and un- 
published, for solo violin, string trio, 
viol quartet and quintet, and voice with 
string accompaniment. Both instru- 
ments and library had been owned by 
the late musicologist Willi Schmid, 
the viols being frequently played by 
him and his colleagues in European 
cities. The set consists of a viola da 
gamba (Barak Norman, London, 
1717), a viola d’amore (Hofman 
Woelfersdorf, 1727), a high descant 
viol (Simon Gilbert, Metz, 1730), a 
bass viol or violone (Altdeutsche Ar- 
beit, 1750), and a treble viol (Guer- 
san, Paris, 1761). Shortly after these 
viols were acquired they were heard 
in a concert given by the Boston 
Society of Ancient Instruments in 
the Memorial Church, and since that 
time they have been at the service of 
those students who were considered 
competent performers. 

The holdings of the library now 
consist of 108 dictionaries, histories, 
and biographies; 382 volumes of pub- 
lished organ music; 260 volumes of 
music for other media, including music 
for pianoforte and for voice; 325 
microfilms, among which are a large 
collection of sixteenth-century lute 
tablatures and a number of important 
thirteenth-, fourteenth-, and fifteenth- 
century codices, as well as varied 
musical material from the Renaissance 
and Baroque periods; 198 bound and 
40 unbound volumes of music in photo- 
static reproduction; and the Schmid 
library mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Through the generosity of Miss 
Louisa Dresel of Cambridge, Massa- 


chusetts, the Library possesses a copy 
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of Johann Mattheson’s Exemplarische 
Organisten-Probe im Artikel vom 
General-Bass (Hamburg, 1719); C. P. 
E. Bach’s Versuch tiber die wabre Art 
das Clavier zu spielen (Leipzig, 1789); 
two holographs, one of Robert Franz 
and one of Franz Schubert; and a col- 
lection of manuscripts by Miss Dresel’s 
father, Otto Dresel, who was a friend 
of Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Franz. 
The Dresel manuscripts number 102 
and are largely made up of instru- 
mental and vocal arrangements of the 
music of Bach, Handel, Mozart, and 
other composers. 

Among the photostats are the Bux- 
heimer Orgelbuch (ca. 1470), the 
original of which is now reported as 
lost; and three Polish organ tablatures, 
Johannes de Lublin (1540), Cracow 
(1548), and Leopolita (ca. 1560). 
These important works had apparently 
been closed to investigation save by 
Polish musicians, and no complete 
copies had been circulated. Scholars 
in various places had come into pos- 
session of disjunct pages, but these 
were only enough to give an idea of 
the notation and a hint of the style. In 
view of the importance of these manu- 
scripts and their particular relation to 
the Isham collection, it seemed proper 
to make a special effort to acquire 
copies of them. Jerome D. Greene, 
whose diplomatic services to Harvard 
University are unnumbered, was asked 
to undertake the negotiations, and 
this he did with the aid of the State 
Department. The help of Ignace 
Paderewski was also enlisted, and the 
force of this combined appeal finally 
proved effective. These volumes, 
aside from their musical significance, 
are of particular value because of the 
possibility that the originals may have 
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been destroyed during World War II. 

Notable among the rare books are 
Franciscus Niger’s Grammatica brevis 
(Venice, 1480), which has been de- 
scribed as the first edition of the first 
book to contain printed secular music, 
and the Voluptatis cum virtute discep- 
tatio (Vienna, 1515) by Benedictus 
Chelidonius, a play written in Latin 
with some German verses. The music 
of the Disceptatio is said to be the 
earliest example of secular music 
printed in score. Three documents of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies dealing with the use of instru- 
ments in services of worship should 
also be mentioned:1. Two Ordinances 
of the Lords and Commons Assembled 
in Parliament, for the Speedy De- 
molishing of All Organs, Images, and 
All Manner of Superstitious Monu- 
ments in All Cathedrall Parish- 
Churches and Chappels, Throughout 
the Kingdom of England and Domin- 
ion of Wales the Better to Accomplish 
the Blessed Reformation So Happily 
Begun, and to Remove All Offences 
and Things Illegall in the Worship of 
God (London, 1644); 2. Henry Dod- 
well, A Treatise Concerning the Law- 
fulness of Instrumental Musick in Holy 
Offices (London, 1700); 3. An Essay 
upon the Sacred Use of Organs in 
Christian Assemblies. Proving, That 
It Was Peculiar to the Jewish Church; 
Is No Where Enjoyned in the New 
Testament; nor Received into the 
Primitive Church; but First Introduced 
by Pope Vitalian; and Is Therefore 
Deservedly Banished the Most Part of 
Protestant Churches, and Condemned 
by the Current of Orthodox Divines. 
And Answering the Arguments Usual- 
ly Adduced by Papists and Formalists 
for Its Defence (London, 1713). 








Notes 


As it exists today, the Isham Li- 
brary, though not an especially large 
one, is constantly adding to its re- 
sources by the usual methods and is, 
in addition, making every effort to 
supply the users of the library with 
whatever they may require for work 
on a particular project. A Harvard or 
Radcliffe student who is a candidate 
for the degree of Ph.D. in music and 
who is studying in the Isham Library 
may, under certain circumstances, 
submit for approval a list of needed 
material, and, if the cost is more than 
the student can afford, the Isham Li- 
brary requisitions the films or photo- 
stats through the Acquisition Depart- 
ment of the Harvard College Library, 
pays the charges, and subsequently 
deposits the material on its shelves for 
the use of others to whom it may prove 
useful. As an example of the service 
the library undertakes in behalf of its 
users, there may be cited the case of a 
graduate student in Radcliffe College 
who elected to write her doctoral 
thesis on one of the three Polish organ 
tablatures mentioned earlier in the list 
of photostats in the Isham collection. 
Before committing herself definitely 
to the project, she had to have all avail- 
able information concerning those 
studies of the manuscript which had al- 
ready been completed. The material 
was not extensive: a few articles in 
Polish publications, which were ac- 
quired in photostatic copy, and a doc- 
toral thesis submitted some years ago 
by a Polish student at the University 
of Vienna. It was obviously of the 
first importance to obtain a copy of 
this thesis, but the University was at 
that time within the area controlled 
by the United States Army, and nego- 
tiations which would ordinarily have 
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been carried on directly with the Li- 
brary of the University of Vienna had 
in this case to be filtered through mili- 
tary agencies. The advice of Professor 
Carl Friedrich of Harvard was asked, 
and he suggested the name of an Army 
officer stationed near the University 
who, he thought, might be willing to 
help. An appeal was forwarded to 
this officer, and after a considerable 
lapse of time there came a reply and 
with it a photostatic copy of the 
needed thesis. The letter explained 
that delay in fulfilling the request was 
due to the fact that the section of the 
library in which the thesis was stored 
had been severely bombed, and that 
only after a long search, involving ex- 
tensive excavation carried on by offi- 
cials of the library, had the work, 
fortunately unharmed, been found. 
Both letter and thesis, bound together, 
are now filed in the Isham collection. 

The Isham Library is, in every 
sense, a special and not a general li- 
brary. It exists primarily for those 
graduate students who are conducting 
research in source material drawn 
from the earlier periods of music his- 
tory; material which, in the case of the 
Isham Library, appears mainly in the 
form of facsimile reproductions, either 
in film or in photostat. While no con- 
tinued effort has been made to acquire 
music manuscripts, early editions, or 
rare commentaries, these, fortunately, 
are to be found in number in the 
Houghton Library, which is a constant 
resource to workers in the Isham Li- 
brary as well as to all those engaged in 
the field of musical scholarship. 
Widener Library houses the bulk of 
Harvard’s musical material, including 
a wide variety of scores and reference 
books for students at every level. A 
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small library of scores and books, many 
of them of immediate use in current 
courses, is maintained in the Music 
Building, together with a library of 
choral music available in duplicate 
copies for singing in classes in music 
history. 

The Isham Library, therefore, makes 
its own special contribution to the op- 
portunities for music study at Harvard. 
Although officially entitled “The Isham 
Memorial Library of Early Instru- 
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mental Music,’ the collection has 
greatly exceeded the limitations im- 
plied in that description, for it now 
contains music of. many kinds from sev- 
eral periods. Concerned in the begin- 
ning only with the needs of the 
practicing organist, it now is devoted 
mainly to the service of the scholar — 
a fitting memorial to two generations 
of Ishams. 


ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 


Three Versions of John Phillips’ Satyr 
against Hypocrites 


Hypocrites (1655) has been 

called more ‘typical of the thought 
and feeling of a large part of the 
nation’? than the major poems of his 
uncle, John Milton. It was popular 
enough to warrant eight editions dur- 
ing Phillips’ lifetime, and in 1710 it 
was finally reprinted as Mr. Jobn 
Milton’s Satyre against Hypocrites. 
Yet the failure of modern cataloguers 
to differentiate properly the first two 
editions is indicative of the neglect 
which this work now suffers. No one 
seems to have observed, so far as I 
have been able to discover, that there 
are actually three distinct versions of 
the Satyr. Besides two printed texts, 
both of which first appeared in 1655, 
there is a manuscript copy in the 
Bodleian Library (Rawlinson MS Poet. 
30), which I believe to be the earliest 
of the three versions. A study of its 
progressive stages of development is 


J OHN PHILLIPS’ Satyr against 


* Douglas Bush, English Literature in the 
Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1946), 
P- 399- 


helpful in evaluating Phillips’ crafts- 
manship and in understanding his 
purpose. 

The entry of ‘A Satyr agt Hippo- 
crites’ in the Stationers’ Register on 
14 March 1654/5 by Nathaniel Brooke, 
a bookseller who published several 
other works of John Phillips, states 
that it is ‘by Edward Phillips, Gent.’ ? 
There can be no question, however, 
about its real author. Not only did 
Edward Phillips, in his Theatrum 
Poetarum (1675),° acknowledge his 
brother’s authorship, but John himself 
never tired of claiming itt By 17 


* A Transcript of the Registers . . . 1640- 
1708 (London, 1913-14), I, 467. 

*Sig. 2Eror (2nd p. 115). The Harvard 
College Library has a copy of Theatrum 
Poetarum (1675) with the signatures ‘Edward 
Phillips,’ ‘John Philips,’ and ‘Steph Philips’ 
on a preliminary leaf. In printed dedications 
and in the epistle dedicatory of the Bodleian 
manuscript of the Satyr, John’s last name 
is spelled ‘Phillips. Edward sometimes 
spelled it ‘Philips.’ 

“See his Maronides (1672), Maronides 
(1673), Mercurius Verax (1675), and 
Jockey’s Downfall (1679). 








Notes 


August 1655 the Satyr was on the 
bookstalls, for George Thomason, the 
famous bookseller and collector, who 
took great care to record the exact 
date on which various works appeared, 
jotted that date on the title-page of 
his copy.® It is a quarto pamphlet of 
twenty-two pages of text, with signa- 
tures A-C*. As evidence of the 
author’s classical education, two quota- 
tions from Juvenal appear on the title- 
page. The first issue of the first edition 
has the ‘n’ in the first ‘Juvenal’ inverted 
and for the imprint has only ‘Printed 
in the Year, 1655.’* For the later 
issue the ‘n’ was correctly reset, and 
(probably because the Satyr met with 
no objection from the authorities) the 
imprint was changed to include the 
initials and the address of Nathaniel 
Brooke. 

My own conjecture as to why the 
Satyr is attributed to Edward Phillips 
in the Register is that Edward sold 
the ‘copy’ to the bookseller, perhaps 
without informing him of its author. 
John Phillips was apparently in Scot- 
land in 1654, and an allusion in the 
Satyr, ‘Tis fifty and four,’ * unmistak- 
ably dates its composition. It seems 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that 
he sent the manuscript to his brother 
to arrange for its being printed in 
London. When Andrew Sandelands, 
who had succeeded to the fellowship 


* This copy and the manuscript Thomason 
Catalogue are in the British Museum. In the 
introduction to his catalogue, Thomason 
wrote, ‘Exact care hath been taken that the 
very day is written upon most of them that 
they came out.’ 

*The Harvard Lib 
this rare first issue of the 

"First ed., sig. Bar (p. 13); second ed., 
sig. Cir (p. 15). The gallery of the church, 
it is specifically stated, had been redecorated 
in 1653. 


has a copy of 
edition. 
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previously held by Edward King 
(Milton’s Lycidas) in Christ’s College, 
wrote to Secretary Thurloe on 11 
April 1654 about his mission concern- 
ing crown lands in Scotland, he added: 


I have employed Mr. John Philipps 
(Mr. Milton’s kinsman) to sollicite the 
busines, both with the judges at Edin- 
burgh, and with the commissioners at 
Leith, who by his last letter promiseth to 
give me a very good account very 
speedily.® 
How long Phillips remained in Scot- 
land is unknown. It is very likely 
that by the end of 1655 he was back 
in London, because three books for 
which he was responsible made their 
appearance early in 1656.° 

Despite his change of political al- 
legiance, Phillips remained constant 
to two antipathies—the Scots and 
Roman Catholics. Scottish influence 
on the Satyr is visible in the use of 
the word ‘kirk’ and the imitation of 
Scottish dialect in ‘Laud,’ ‘murciful,’ 
and ‘waundrous.’ Even more obvious 
is his parody of Scottish pronunciation 
in Jockey’s Downfall (1679), a poem 
which, though it was written twenty- 
five years later, has several interesting 
similarities to the Satyr. The defeat 
of an army of ‘Jack Presbyters’ at 
Bothwell Brig on 22 June 1679 served 
as an occasion for Phillips to vent his 
wrath upon the Scots. In the later 
poem he again derides, with slightly 
different spelling, the Scottish dis- 

* A Collection of the State Papers of Jobn 
Thurloe, ed. Thomas Birch (London, 1742), 
> Wit and Drollery was entered in the 
Register on 30 January 1655/6, Sportive Wit 
on 17 March 1655/6. The Tears of the 
Indians (1656) was advertised in Sportive 


Wit, which by order of the Council ceased 
to be printed after 19 April 1656. 
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tortion of the word ‘Lord.’ Two 
lines in Jockey’s Downfall, 


But for Simeon and for Levi, 
Viz. the Pope and Prester Scot, 


recall a couplet in the Satyr: 


Nay, like to Levi and Simeon from an- 
tiquity, 

The Pope and thee were sisters in in- 
iquity.1° 

That Phillips’ Satyr was written in 

Milton’s house, as David Masson sug- 

gested,"? seems to me far less likely 

than that it was composed in Scotland. 

Soon after the Satyr first appeared, 
on 28 August 1655, the Council of 
State considered an order against 
‘scandalous books and pamphlets, and 
for further regulation of printing.’ 1 
Not until g October 1655 was the 
order put into effect. Yet before the 
end of 1655 the second edition of the 
Satyr was in print. If it had been 
essentially an expurgated version of 
the first edition, one might logically 
suppose that it had been designed to 
comply with the order of 9 October." 
But the second edition is by no means 
a refinement of the first; although it 
deletes one of the most offensive epi- 
sodes, that of the flea in church, it 
adds passages equally obscene. Since 
there is no record of the suppression 
of either edition, it is probably safe 
to assume that the second edition had 
also appeared before the order restrict- 

* First ed., sig. B3r (p. 11); second ed., 
sig. Bgv (p. 14). The antecedent of ‘thee’ 
in this case is Semiramis. 

™ The Life of Milton (London, 1859-80), 
V, 229. 

*Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, 1655, ed. Mary A. E. Green (London, 
1881), pp. 300 f. 

*In the following year this order was 


used against Sportive Wit, which was no 
more scurrilous and profane than the Satyr. 
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ing licentious printing became effec- 
tive. The second edition, a quarto 
pamphlet, contains twenty-five pages 
of text, with signatures A-C*D?. 

Since the author of the Satyr lacked 
the genius with which the author of 
the two versions of Hyperion was 
endowed, it is not difficult to de- 
termine the sequence of the first two 
editions. Even if we did not have the 
assistance of Thomason’s dated copy, 
it would be possible to determine the 
order of the two 1655 editions from 
internal evidence alone. Many of the 
awkward passages in the shorter 
printed version are either improved 
or omitted in the longer. From ex- 
amples of such revision, it is obvious 
that the shorter version is the earlier. 
The following couplet obviously grat- 
ed on Phillips’ metrical sense: 


Now steams of Garlick through the 
nostrils passage 

Made thorough-faires, hell take their bold 
embassage.!# 


When he revised for a second edition, 
he improved both the meter and the 


point: 


Now steams of Garlick whifling through 
the Nose, 

Stank worse than Luther’s Socks, or 
Foot-boys Toes.'5 


At other times, it would seem, he was 
justifiably dissatisfied with the rhyme, 
as in the case of 


Upon the Mutton he fell not like a Lamb, 
But rather like a Wolfe he tore the 
same,1® 


which in the second edition became 


“First ed., sig. Bzv (p. 10). 
* Second ed., sig. Bar (p. 13). 
* First ed., sig. Car (p. 17). 
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Upon the Mutton he fell like Wolf or 
Masty, 

Still hewing out his way unto the 
Pasty.17 

The rocking line which in the second 

edition takes the place of the incident 

of the flea in church, 


And she sleeps, and snores, a little a t’one 
wi’ t’other,}® 


may indicate that Phillips or a friendly 
critic saw fit to call an abrupt halt to 
the incident rather than include it in 
the second edition. 

However imperfect the mechanics 
of poetry may be in the second edi- 
tion, the improvements over the first 
are numerous. Yet it is not always 
apparent why certain couplets of the 
first edition were later deleted or else 
replaced by others. The outstanding 
addition to the second printed version 
is the account of the christening, 
which for sustained lewdness can 
hardly be rivaled. The second edition 
of the Satyr can be divided into four 
distinct sections, the first into only 
three. The scenes of the longer include 
the description of a Sunday morning 
service, the account of a Sunday 
afternoon christening, the depiction of 
a Wednesday evening service and en- 
suing feast, and finally the author’s 
commentary on religious hypocrisy. 
It is obvious, from the bare framework 
of construction with which it begins, 
that the account of the christening was 
inserted without careful planning, for 
the author exclaims: 


Cuds so, I had even almost now forgot 
To tell you th’ chiefest thing of all: 
what’s that? 19 


* Second ed., sig. C3r (p. 19). 
*Second ed., sig. A3v (p. 4). 
“Second ed., sig. Bar (p. 9). 
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Both printed versions, as well as the 
Bodleian manuscript, begin with the 
arrival of the Puritan congregation at 
church on Sunday morning. Phillips 
has given most of the people not only 
a physical description but a short 
characterization as well. In spite of 
their Sunday finery, they are shown 
to be exceedingly coarse and common. 
Phillips revels in filthy description in 
a manner that recalls John Skelton’s 
Tunning of Elynour Rumming.® He 
paints a vivid picture of the congrega- 
tion, the church, and the preacher. 
By virtue of his knowledge of music, 
he cleverly parodies the rhythm of 
Puritan hymns and describes the in- 
harmonious singing led by the 
preacher. The scene is concluded by 
a description of the ranting preacher 
and his tedious sermon. 

The second section was apparently 
an afterthought which Phillips realized 
would afford an amusing account of 
a Puritan christening. The midwife, 
accompanied by friends, brings a child 
to church, and meanwhile reveals her 
own character in a monologue. Wil- 
liam Godwin pointed out that this 
section has ‘considerable resemblance 
to the broadest manner of Chaucer.’ #4 
Indeed there are several echoes of the 
Prologue of the Wife of Bath, and the 
midwife is in reality a seventeenth- 
century adaptation of Alisoun. Having 
buried three lawful husbands, the mid- 
wife awaits her fourth while she praises 
St Paul for his attitude toward procre- 
ation. In all three versions the Puritan 


"It may well be that Phillips was in- 
fluenced by Skelton. In Pantagruel’s Prog- 
nostication (1659/60), which appears to be 
the work of John Phillips, there is a poem 
closely imitating Skelton’s style. 

"Lives of Edward and Jobn Philips 
(London, 1815), p. 49. 
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Sunday concludes with a description 
of the people at home in the evening 
singing psalms with hypocritical zeal. 

In marked contrast to the scene on 
Sunday, the people are shown coming 
to church on Wednesday evening in 
their working clothes. The preacher’s 
sermon, including a numbered argu- 
ment and a denunciation of Semi- 
ramis,22 is even more discursive than 
the preceding one. Following the 
service, the people return home for a 
sumptuous feast at the end of their 
Covenant Wednesday fast. In the 
midst of gluttony, the preacher con- 
tinues to expound his mundane phil- 
osophy, departing only after he has 
taken considerable ‘Christian liberty’ 
with his congregational ‘sisters.’ 

The last division of the Satyr is 
Phillips’ personal comment on these 
‘broken unthrifts’ and ‘thread-bare 
Saints.’ The following couplet, which 
he thought worthy of repetition in all 
versions, may be taken as the theme of 
the entire poem: 


Oh what will men not dare, if thus they 
dare 


Be impudent to Heaven, and play with 
Prayer! 78 


Certainly these people must be atheists, 
the author concludes, if they worship 
pride and avarice. The most flagrant 
hypocrisy of all is that their actions 
deny what they try to enforce upon 
others. 

The third edition of the Satyr, 
which was printed in 1661, was for 
some unknown reason set up from 

“Compare Butler’s treatment of Semi- 
ramis in Hudibras, Il, i. 

*First ed., sigs. C3v (p. 20) and C4v 


(p. 22); second ed., sigs. Dir (p. 23) and 
Der (p. 25). 
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the shorter, first edition rather than 
from the enlarged and emended ver- 
sion. One issue of the third edition has 
as its title The Religion of the Hypo- 
critical Presbyterians. All subsequent 
editions (1671, 1674, 1677, 1680, 1689, 
and 1710) are reprints of the second 
edition.** 

Although the Bodleian manuscript 
of the Satyr differs extensively from 
both printed versions, it is closer to the 
first printed version than to the later.?® 
Since it has the incident of the flea 
but not the christening, it seems im- 
probable that it was written after the 
second edition of 1655. Many of the 
imperfections in the manuscript text 
are eliminated in the printed versions. 
One of the most obvious indications 
that the manuscript represents the 
earliest version lies in the section which 
has five new lines written on a slip 
which is pasted over the original five. 
The first draft of these lines is: 


Thimble-mans wife cryes t’other, why, 
hast thou forgot 

Since thy poore husband lickt the porrage 
pot 

At the Nags head, the other then in 
anger 

Thine was an Ostler cry’de, & rob’d the 
manger 

Truly some gorgetts had bene torne that 
day.?6 


The revised lines pasted over them are: 


“The Harvard Library has both issues 
of the 1661 edition and the editions of 1674, 
1677, 1680, and 1689. 

*For a discussion of the three hand- 
writings in this a see Helen 
Darbishire’s introduction to The Early Lives 
of Milton (London, 1932) and Edward S. 
Parsons’ “The yy i the Anonymous 
Life of Milton,” PMLA, L (1935), 1057-1063. 

* Bodleian MS Rawlinson Poet. 30, fol. 3v. 
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Marry come up cries t’other, pray for- 
beare, 


Surely your husband’s but a Scavenger; 
With that y* other mad beyond all law, 
Unsheaths her taloones & prepares to 
claw. 
And sure some Gorgets had bin torn that 
day.** 
These revisions, with slight alteration 
and the addition of four completely 
new lines after ‘Scavenger,’ appear 
in both printed texts. It is reasonably 
safe to assume, therefore, that the 
Bodleian manuscript antedates the 
printed versions. 

In the manuscript there are two 
extremely coarse passages which have 
never been printed. They are the 
anecdotes of a preacher whose text 
was ‘Et erat quidam homo’ * and of 
a man who brought ‘a dry Neat’s 
tongue to the feast.’*° The former 
passage of twelve lines may well have 
been deleted only because its satire is 
not really humorous or pointed 
enough to be entertaining. The latter 
passage of fourteen lines was wisely 
omitted from both printed texts, possi- 
bly because it is one of the filthiest of 
all. The reference to 1654, though it 
appears in both printed versions, is not 
found in the manuscript. It occurs in 
a passage of fourteen lines which, with 
several denunciations of the Pope, 
appears to have been added before the 
Satyr went to press. A striking differ- 
ence between the manuscript and 
printed versions is in the marginal 
glosses. The marginalia of the manu- 
script offer explanation as well as com- 
ment on many incidents, but few of 

* The same. 

“First ed., sig. Azv (p. 2); second ed., 
sigs. A2v-A3r (pp. 2 f.). 


*Fol. 6r. 
” Fol. 7r. 
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them survive in print except as para- 
phrases of their originals. In the epi- 
sode of the flea, for example, the manu- 
script has the gloss ‘A Story of a 
maid that scratched where it itchd,’ *4 
whereas the printed version has ‘Maids 
beware of sleeping at Church.’ *? Thus 
it is obvious that the Bodleian manu- 
script was not the text used by the 
printer to set up the first edition. 

Unfortunately for Phillips, the epistle 
dedicatory which exists in the manu- 
script of the Satyr was never printed. 
It is addressed “To the Right Worship- 
full John Churchill,’ who was then a 
prominent barrister in the Court of 
Chancery and who was later knighted 
by Charles II. No matter how much 
Churchill may have sympathized with 
the sentiments of the Satyr, its dedi- 
cation to him probably would not 
have helped his legal practice. The 
beginning of the dedication uses a 
simile which Phillips employed more 
than once,®* the comparison of his 
dedication to an oblation brought to 
an ancient temple. No better com- 
mentary upon the Satyr could possibly 
be offered than the following from 
Phillips’ epistle dedicatory: 


I have namd it a Satyr; w™ being a 
kind of Cromatick Descant upon the 
badd actions of men, brings w* it a full 
apology for the harshnes of its Expres- 
sions, not w‘tout many examples in the 
same nature, w® it were a crime to say 
you did not understand. If it should be 
demanded ag*t whome, the Title answers, 
ag*t Hypocrites: and those the worst of 
Hypocrites, who taking on them to be 
Rabby’s and Instructers of others, who 
pretending to know the Laws of the 


"Fol. qv. 

“First ed., sig. A3v (p. 4). 

“See the epistle dedicatory of Phillips’ 
translation of Bon Quixote (1687). 
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Almighty, and dissembling thir mission 
from him, yet neither keep those Laws 
themselves, nor teach them aright to 
others.34 


The conclusion of the dedication 
shows that John Phillips hoped to 
defend himself from attacks of atheism 
and profanity, which Anthony Wood 
later brought, by declaring the satire 
to be against only those who made a 
mockery of religion. 

In more recent times the butt of 
Phillips’ satire has been questioned. 
Masson, feeling that it was as bitter 
and as obscene as any of the satires 
by Royalists after the Restoration, 
declared it to be anti-Puritan, anti- 
Cromwellian, and even anti-Miltonic.*5 
On the contrary, Miss Helen Darbi- 
shire has maintained that Phillips was 
attacking only the Presbyterians, 
whom his uncle had denounced in 
Areopagitica (1644) and Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates (1649). She has 
contended: 


The Satyr against Hypocrites is not 
‘anti-Miltonic,’ nor ‘anti-Puritan’ as 
Masson suggests. It is a satire against the 
Presbyterians.*¢ 


It would seem that Phillips had a 
particular pique against Scottish 
Presbyterians, who had for a while 
enforced their religion on the whole 
of Britain; and the reference in the 
Satyr to the preacher’s being ‘one oth’ 
Classis 87 marks him unmistakably as 
a Presbyterian. Nevertheless, to claim 
that Phillips was satirizing only one 

* Fol. 2r-v. 

* Life of Milton, V, 228 f., 383. 

The Early Lives of Milton (London, 
1932), Pp. Xxii. 

“First ed., sig. Aqgv (p. 6); second ed., 
sig. Agv (p. 6). 
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dissenting group is to overlook the 
jibes he took at other sects. 

Had Phillips wished to point the 
satire directly at Presbyterians, he cer- 
tainly might have expressed his in- 
tention more clearly. Remarks like 
‘destroy, O Lord, The Covenant- 
breaker, with a two-edg’d sword ** 
and ‘would the French King were a 
Puritan’ ® do not seem to be pointed 
solely at Presbyterians. The several 
allusions to the covenant may refer 
either to political or to religious cove- 
nants; if they refer to the latter — and 
Phillips is concerned almost exclusively 
with religion in this work — they are 
to the covenants made between the 
congregation and the governing body 
of the church. This practice was ad- 
hered to by the Independents, of whom 
John Milton was one. 

Part of the account of christening 
satirizes immersion, the method of 
baptism peculiar to the Anabaptists. 
There are two passages which refer 
unquestionably to them. One appears 
only in the second printed version: 


Oh cry’d another Sect, let’s wash all 


o’re.4° 


The other, which appears in both 
printed versions, is the following: 


This was his name now, once he had 
another, 

Untill the Ducking-pond made him a 
Brother.*! 


Had Phillips meant to satirize only 
Presbyterians, why should there be 
references to immersion? 


“First ed. sig. Bir (p. 7); second ed., 
sig. Bir (p. 7). 

*First ed., sig. Car (p. 17); second ed., 
sig. C3r (p. 19). 

“Second ed., sig. Bzv (p. 10). 

“First ed., sig. C2v (p. 18); second ed., 
sig. Cqr (p. 21). 
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Presumably Phillips was not respon- 
sible for the alteration of the 1661 
title to The Religion of the Hypo- 
critical Presbyterians; if he had had 
anything to do with the edition, he 
would not have allowed the text to be 
based on the earlier printed version. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that ‘Presbyterian,’ particularly after 
the Restoration, was frequently used 
in the generic sense of ‘Puritan’ instead 
of in the more restricted sense. In 
other works as well, Phillips did not 
make a fine distinction between Puri- 
tan and Presbyterian. He was aware, 
however, that ‘Presbyterian’ could be 
used to include more than one sect; 
for when he wrote against the vindica- 
tion of the Catholics, he explained: 


These men... would fain throw 
their Crimes upon the Presbyterians, 
under that Notion aiming at the whole 
Body of the Protestants in general.*? 


Nothing John Phillips wrote in all 
the subsequent years of his literary 
career was so popular as A Satyr 
against Hypocrites. We can only 
regret that, once he had found his true 
vein of expression, he did not exploit 
it further. The pride which he him- 

“Dr. Oates’s Narrative of the Popish 


Plot, Vindicated (London, 1680), sig. Orr 
(p. 49). 
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self took in the work is indicated in 


one of the contemporary references 
to him: 


Then firing a Volley of balf Oaths, and 
compleat Ones, 

He heartily swears both by little and 
great Ones; 

They may talk what they will, but there 
ne’er was a Satyr 

Since His against Hypocrites writ, wou'd 
hold W ater.*8 


Although the wit and humor of the 
Satyr must have been admired even 
during the Commonwealth era, its 
greatest success naturally came after 
the Restoration. It is of special value 
historically because it offers a vivid 
though unquestionably biased descrip- 
tion of religious abuses at the very 
time they were taking place. The 
images, drawn as they are with such 
striking realism and biting satire, are 
not easily forgotten. Despite later 
misrepresentation of his purpose, 
Phillips succeeded in exposing the 
hypocrisy of those who used the 
sham of self-righteousness to hide 
their own immorality. His moral 
serves for all times. 


Freperick L. Beaty 


“© A Search after Wit; or, a Visitation of 
the Authors (London, 1691), sig. Bzr (p. 3). 


The Swift-Pope Miscellanies of 1732 


HITHERTO unknown docu- 
Ac in the hand of Jonathan 
Swift, recently acquired by the 
Harvard College Library, helps to 
clarify the confused proceedings that 
accompanied the publication in Octo- 


ber 1732 of the final volume of the 
Swift-Pope Miscellanies. One may re- 


call that the third volume of these 
Miscellanies (March 1727/8) was 
called on the title-page ‘the last,’ 
though already a fourth was contem- 
plated; and now in 1732 this final vol- 
ume is called ‘the third.’ Further com- 
plexities arose over difficulty with the 
booksellers employed. 
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Benjamin Motte was Swift’s pre- 
ferred publisher in London. He had 
done Gulliver's Travels, and, by an 
agreement signed by Swift and Pope 
on 29 March 1727, had been employed 
as publisher of the first three volumes 
of Miscellanies. The ‘last’ volume 
(1728) had been delayed because Pope 
got more interested than he intended 
in his new poem, The Dunciad. This 
was to have been the first piece in the 
‘last’ volume, but, perceiving its sen- 
sational value, Pope decided to publish 
it separately, and substituted his Peri 
Bathous in the Miscellanies. The fail- 
ure to secure The Dunciad evidently 
irked Motte, and Motte’s failure to 
fulfill monetary aspects of the agree- 
ment of 29 March annoyed Pope. This 
agreement is printed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for October 1855 (p. 
363), and there is a signed manuscript 
copy in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
The comment in the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine (p. 366) is not in accord with the 
documents presented. The agreement 
stipulated that Motte should pay the 
authors within four months after pub- 
lication. Only strong-arm treatment 
by Pope made him complete his due 
payments fifteen months later. Motte 
got his receipt 1 July 1729. The cor- 
respondence between him and Pope 
is to be found in Elwin-Courthope 
(Pope’s Works, IX, 524-529) and in 
Ball’s edition of Swift’s Correspond- 
ence (IV, 480-487). In January 1729 
Pope wrote that if and when this past 
agreement was fulfilled, he would give 
Motte full title to the first three vol- 
umes, and for an additional £25 would 
give him a title to the projected final 
volume when it appeared — ‘to which 
you shall have liberty on my word to 
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add the poem’ (i.e., to reprint The 
Dunciad). 

Further correspondence implies that 
when Motte got his full discharge from 
Pope on 1 July 1729, both of them 
were inclined to call it quits, and Pope 
seemed at liberty to employ anyone 
—as presently he did employ his cur- 
rent bookseller, Lawton Gilliver — to 
bring out the final volume of Miscel- 
lanies. 

Elrington Ball (Swilt’s Correspond- 
ence, IV, 342 n. 2) has told the story of 
this volume in a fashion needlessly 
prejudicial to Pope. Swift and Pope 
had made the agreement of March 1727 
with Motte jointly, and there is no 
evidence of real profit-mongering on 
Pope’s part in 1732; it was Motte’s 
failure to pay according to past agree- 
ment that had annoyed Pope. It is not 
quite true, as Ball says, that the cor- 
respondence concerning the fourth 
volume ‘has been destroyed.’ Not all 
of it has survived, but much has. 

For example, on 12 June 1732 Swift 
replies to Pope’s request for copy for 
the volume, and depreciates the quality 
of the pieces he has to offer. Swift 
seems at no time eager to have this vol- 
ume appear; but that attitude is a com- 
mon pose with him, and since he is 
dealing with three agents for the publi- 
cation of his ‘little accidental things,’ 
one must conclude that he was not 
averse to publication in itself. The 
truth seems to be that in trying to be 
kind to all he succeeded only in being 
difficult. He was not eager to let Pope 
publish, but he does not refuse, and in 
fact (Ball, IV, 307-309) practically 
tells Pope what he may publish. 

Swift found a second agent in Motte, 
who, learning that Pope planned a final 
volume, suddenly began to take an in- 
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terest in the matter. This surprised 
Pope (Elwin-Courthope, IX, 529), 
who had employed Gilliver, but pres- 
ently allowed Motte to join Gilliver 
as publisher. Both names appear on 
the title-page. 

But meanwhile Swift began dealing 
with a third agent — his not too credit- 
able protégé the Reverend Matthew 
Pilkington. In the summer of 1732 
Swift secured for Pilkington the post 
of chaplain to the current Lord Mayor 
of London (Alderman Barber), and 
gave the clergyman a curious docu- 
ment conveying publication rights in 
some of his works to Pilkington — 
who wished to use William Bowyer 
of London as publisher. This is the 
document in Swift’s hand already men- 
tioned as now in the Harvard Library. 
It is very characteristic of Swift, and 
reads as follows: 


Whereas severall scattered Papers 
in prose and verse for three or four years 
last past, were printed in Dublin, by Mr 
George Faulkner, some of which were 
sent in Manuscript to Mr William Bow- 
yer of London, Printer, which pieces 
are Supposed to be written by me, and 
are now by the means of the Reverend 
Mathew Pilkington who delivered or 
sent them to the sd Faulkner and Bow- 
yer, become the Property of the sd 
Faulkner and Bowyer, I do here without 
specifying the sd Papers, give up all 
manner of right I may be thought to 
have in the sd Papers, to Mr Mathew 
Pilkington aforesd, who informs me 
that he intends to give up the sd right 
to Mr Bowyer aforesd. 

Witness my hand. Jul. 22. 1732 / 
Jonath: Swift. 

From the Deanry-house in Dublin, the 
day and year above written. 


The striking thing about this docu- 
ment is the fact that the works con- 


veyed to Pilkington are nowhere in it 
named — a fact which of course made 
the document legally of little value. 
Since Pilkington in a letter to Bowyer 
of 28 August 1732 (Ball, IV, 483-484) 
gives a list of eighteen works that Swift 
has given him, we do know what 
the pieces were. Several of the things 
Swift seems also to have sent to Pope; 
for at least eight of them appear in the 
1732 volume of Miscellanies —a vol- 
ume very largely composed of Swift's 
work. What, if anything, Swift sent 
directly to Motte we do not know; 
but his desire to have Motte remain 
his sole London publisher is strongly 
expressed in his letter to Motte of 15 
July 1732 (Ball, IV, 317), and it doubt- 
less influenced Pope to employ Motte 
with Gilliver and to neglect Bowyer. 
Swift was apparently unaware of 
Motte’s part in the publication, since he 
writes, a month after the volume is out, 
to Motte (4 November 1732) com- 
plaining of the volume, and saying, ‘I 
have sent a kind of certificate owning 
my consent to the publishing this last 
Miscellany, against my will... . 
The certificate was not preserved by 
Gilliver, Pope, or Motte, apparently. 

Meanwhile, (also in November?) 
Pope writes to Pilkington to report on 
information that he has had from 
Swift: 


. . . the Dean answered no man had any 
title from him more than Curll. Never- 
theless I writ again that Bowyer had 
something under his hand. He answered, 
his intention was nothing of a perpetu- 
ity, but a leave only to reprint [to] Mr. 
Faulkner and him, with promise not to 
molest them. . . . (Ball, IV, 485). 


Pope hereupon leaves the dispute to 


Gilliver and Bowyer to settle: he has 
no more to say about it. 
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Nor had Swift, so far as we know. 
Pope had protested to Gay against 
Swift’s dealings with other agents, 
having heard that ‘Motte and another 
idle fellow [Pilkington? ] .. . have been 
writing to the Dean to get him to give 
them some copyright. . . . Surely I 
should be a properer person to trust 
the distribution of his works with, 
than a common bookseller.’ This re- 
mark Gay retailed to Swift in a letter 
of 28 August 1732. The document 
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here first printed had already been 
composed — with no works named in 
it. Doubtless the absence of titles in it 
was a part of Swift’s fixed policy of 
not admitting authorship of anything. 
His dealings with three agents led to 
a recording of the titles involved, and 
to some slight unpleasantness with his 
agents. The affair is a curious example 
of his attitude towards publication — 
secretive, but very casual. 


GrorGE SHERBURN 


Dividing Library Catalogues 


PROPOSAL for consolidation 
Ae the two Widener cata- 
logues, as outlined in the Win- 
ter 1949 and Winter 1950 issues of the 
BULLETIN, was discussed over a period 
of three years by the Library Commit- 
tee of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
the Library staff, and, toward the end 
of that period, administrative officers of 
the University. The final decision was 
that it would be unwise to carry out 
the proposed merger at this.time. Divi- 
sion of the catalogue or catalogues 
into two or more alphabets has also 
been under consideration during this 
period. If the verdict on consolidation 
had been favorable it would have been 
necessary to reach a decision on divi- 
sion at once, for the two projects ought 
to have been carried out together. 
There is now no urgency; either or 
both of the catalogues could be divided 
at any time, but it has been decided 
that action ought to be postponed in- 
definitely. 
It is always easy to suggest changes 
in library records and procedures, but, 
generally speaking, it is desirable to 


put off expensive reorganizations until 
there seems to be a real necessity for 
them; sometimes it turns out that they 
never become essential. Thorough- 
going discussion of such proposals is 
desirable, however, in order to make 
sure that they are not rejected simply 
because of inertia. Division of the 
Widener catalogues has been debated 
at length, and may need to be con- 
sidered again five or ten years from 
now; consequently it seems worth 
while to summarize the arguments for 
and against division that have been 
presented during recent months. 

The public catalogue will probably 
outgrow its present room within ten 
years, and some of the cards will then 
presumably have to go either into the 
reading room, where readers will be 
disturbed by an intrusion of the cata- 
logue, or into the marble lobby, which 
is cold and drafty during the winter 
and is ill designed, both practically and 
aesthetically, for the housing of cata- 
logue cases and consultation tables. At 
that time, if a printed catalogue has not 
yet replaced the cards, it will be neces- 
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sary to move part of the alphabet out 
of the catalogue’s present room, to 
move out one part of a divided cata- 
logue, or to move the entire catalogue 
downstairs and merge it with the offi- 
cial catalogue. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that division will be considered 
again. 

Space problems of this sort have not, 
however, been the only reasons for the 
trend toward catalogue division dur- 
ing recent years. More than thirty 
libraries have broken up their diction- 
ary catalogues, and a survey of twenty- 
four of these indicated that a majority 
believe simplification has been the 
major advantage. There have been 
fears that the dictionary catalogue is 
breaking down of its own size and 
weight, and some of the causes for 
these fears are indicated in the article 
on filing problems in this issue of the 
Buttetin. There are two other Amer- 
ican libraries, the Library of Congress 
and the New York Public Library, 
with catalogues of the same magnitude 
as Harvard’s, and both are now con- 
sidering division. Their problems are 
somewhat different from Harvard’s 
and the solutions that they find may 
not be applicable here, but it is clear 
that the traditional dictionary cata- 
logue is causing trouble elsewhere. 

Those portions of the Widener cata- 
logues that cause the most trouble con- 
sist of the cards filed under approxi- 
mately four hundred major subjects 
and voluminous authors — individuals 
such as Shakespeare, subjects like eco- 
nomics, institutions like Harvard, and 
major geographical and governmental 
entities like states and countries. If a 

*Ian W. Thom, ‘The Divided Catalog 


in College and University Libraries,’ College 
and Research Libraries, X (1949), 236-241. 
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means could be found to solve the 
problems that arise within these entries, 
the prospect of a general breakdown 
might disappear. 

Nearly all the libraries that have re- 
cently divided their catalogues have 
placed subject cards in one file and 
all others in the second. After this had 
been done at the University of Cali- 
fornia, a strong demand arose for 
placing subject cards for books about 
an author in the same catalogue with 
those for books by the author; conse- 
quently subject cards of this sort were 
duplicated and placed in both files. 
Harvard, it is hoped, may never find it 
necessary to adopt a procedure that 
would call for duplicating thousands 
of cards. The plan adopted by the 
United Nations Library and now under 
consideration at the Library of Con- 
gress is to withdraw only the ‘topical’ 
subject cards into a second file, but 
Harvard has so few of these compared 
to many other libraries that this pro- 
cedure would not reduce the cata- 
logue’s bulk sufficiently to promise 
any considerable relief. In the discus- 
sions that took place here it was agreed 
that any plan of division ought to be 
rejected unless it was readily under- 
standable, would facilitate use of the 
catalogue by faculty, students, and 
staff, and would decrease the costs of 
catalogue maintenance. 

A brief description of the six major 
varieties of card in the public cata- 
logue may clarify the problem. The 
inescapable complexities of filing in a 
dictionary catalogue may also be sug- 
gested by the fact that many cards of 
each kind can be found under headings 
that begin with Washington: 

1. Individuals as authors. Cards are 
filed for books written by George 
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Washington and other persons with 
that surname, including compound 
names such as Washington-Metcalfe 
and Washington de la Pefia, and also 
for persons who have used Washing- 
ton as a pseudonym. 

2. Individuals as subjects. A book 
about a person named Washington or 
about one of his books will be given a 
subject card; George Washington, of 
course, is the subject of so many works 
that subject cards under his name must 
also be given sub-headings. 

3. Corporate or collective entities 
as authors. Governments and their de- 
partments or divisions are regarded as 
the authors of many works. There are 
numerous Cities or towns named Wash- 
ington, some with compound names 
such as Washington Court House or 
Washington Mills; there are town- 
ships; there are counties named Wash- 
ington in 31 states and a parish of that 
name in Louisiana; there was a Wash- 
ington Territory from 1853 to 1889; 
and there has been a State of Washing- 
ton since 1889. Some ‘author cards’ 
are filed under arbitrary headings such 
as ‘Washington (State) Laws, statutes, 
etc.’ and ‘Washington, D.C. Ordi- 
nances, etc.’ Under place names 
‘author’ cards will also be found for 
works by churches and similar insti- 
tutions that are not departments of the 
government and for conferences that 
met in the city. There are many cor- 
porations, societies, and other organi- 
zations (each with its departments or 
other sub-divisions) whose names be- 
gin with Washington; and the Wash- 
ington in such a name may refer to 
any of the places or individuals. Fin- 
ally, there are ships named the Wash- 
ington, which may also be ‘authors.’ 

4. Corporate or collective entities 
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as subjects. Obviously any entity that 
can be the ‘author’ of a book may also 
be the subject of one; indeed, any book 
can be the subject of another book. 
Consequently all of the names sug- 
gested in the previous class may recur 
as subjects in this one. 

5. Topical subjects. The headings 
for many topical subject cards begin 
with words like ‘agriculture’ or ‘eco- 
nomics,’ but others will be found under 
a name like Washington. A book 
about the altitudes or economic re- 
sources or the history of the State of 
Washington may be said to treat an 
area rather than a corporate govern- 
ment. The distinction may be blurred 
in the case of a heading like ‘Washing- 
ton, D.C.— Government’; but such 
headings are considered topical rather 
than corporate and could, indeed, be 
reversed to ‘Government — Washing- 
ton, D.C.’ if a library wished to bring 
all books on government together as 
Harvard did in the classified catalogue 
in Gore Hall. In addition to the topi- 
cal subject cards about cities, coun- 
ties, the territory, and the state, there 
may also be cards of this kind for 
mountains, lakes, islands, and other 
geographical features named Washing- 
ton that have no corporate aspects. 

6. Titles. The main cards for anon- 
ymous works and for most periodi- 
cals are filed under title, and ‘added 
entries’ are made under title for many 
other books. The Washington with 
which a title begins may, of course, 
be any one of the sorts of Washington 
that have been suggested above. 

It seems safe to say that no genuinely 
simple method can be discovered for 
arranging the thousands of cards under 
Washington, but it ought to be easier 
to file and find them if their variety 
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can be reduced. This is the basic 
argument for division, but one must 
decide upon a plan of division before 
debating whether or not it would be 
desirable. 

The discussion at Harvard seemed 
to lead to the conclusion that — if 
there were to be any division —a tri- 
partite one was to be preferred. This 
would have produced three files, as 
follows: 

1. A  personal-name catalogue 
(groups 1 and 2 above), which would 
contain something like sixty per cent 
of all the cards and would be the file 
that a user would consult perhaps 
seventy per cent of the time. 

2. A topical subject catalogue 
(group 5 above), containing approxi- 
mately fifteen per cent of the cards, 
and consulted perhaps fifteen per cent 
of the time. 

3. A title and corporate name cata- 
logue (groups 3, 4, and 6 above), con- 
taining perhaps twenty-five per cent 
of the cards but probably, like the 
second file, consulted only about fif- 
teen per cent of the time. . 

It was believed that everyone con- 
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cerned should have found it easy to 
keep in mind the scope of the personal- 
name catalogue, but there were some 
misgivings about the clarity of the 
dividing line between the two others. 
A book by or about the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, for example, would have 
gone in the title and corporate name 
catalogue, while one about ‘U. S.— 
Foreign relations’ would have been en- 
tered in the topical subject file. It 
was difficult to weigh, against the com- 
plexities of the present single alpha- 
bet, the annoyances that would have 
resulted when a user started with the 
wrong file of a divided catalogue. 

The Library Committee was not in- 
clined to favor division, and the staff, 
on the whole, was doubtful of the pro- 
posal. When the need for any im- 
mediate decision disappeared with 
rejection of the consolidation plans, it 
therefore seemed desirable to let the 
question lapse at least until space prob- 
lems bring it to the fore again or the 
experience of other libraries produces 
more conclusively favorable evidence 
than is now available. 


Keyes D. METCALF 


Isaac Reed and the Unfortunate Dr Dodd 


SPATE of tracts, sermons, and 

short biographies issued from 

English presses in 1777 when 
‘the unfortunate’ Dr William Dodd 
was hanged for forging a bond in the 
name of the fifth Earl of Chester- 
field. Samuel Johnson and Isaac Reed 
were among the pamphleteers, and 
because of Johnson’s connection with 
the case and his concern in Dodd’s 
fate, there has always been a certain 


amount of collecting interest in the 
Dodd tracts. Johnson’s own contri- 
butions have long been identified, but 
the authorship of several other items 
in the Dodd bibliography has been a 
matter of conjecture. Two volumes 
formerly in the library of Isaac Reed, 
and bequeathed to the Harvard Col- 
lege Library in 1935 by Harold Mur- 
dock, make it possible to establish 
certainty in a number of instances. 
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Isaac Reed (1742-1807), lawyer, 
Shakespeare scholar, antiquarian, and 
book-collector, took a keen interest 
in Dodd’s plight. His anonymous Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of 
William Dodd, LL.D. (London, 
1777), 8vo,! is one of the more im- 
portant of the tracts arising from the 
case, and he served as editor for 
Dodd’s Thoughts in Prison. His library 
contained at least twenty books and 
pamphlets by or about Dodd.” 

The first of the Murdock volumes 
is a copy of Reed’s Account of the 
Life and Writings of William Dodd 
containing two title-pages, both can- 
cels, the first (in order of placement) 
purporting to be for the ‘third edi- 
tion,’ with ‘an appendix of interesting 
particulars,’ the second apparently in- 
tended for an earlier state of the 
work.? On the ‘third edition’ title- 


*To be distinguished from another anon- 
ymously issued tract, listed in the Catalogue 
of the British Museum: An Account of the 
Life, Death, and Writings of the Rev. Dr. 
Dodd ... by a Citizen of London (Lon- 
don, 1777), 12mo. 

* Bibliotheca Reediana (London, 1807), 
lots 2034, 3897, 4805, 5984, 6101, 6795, 6796, 
and 8519. 

*The ‘first’ title-page reads: AN IM- 
PARTIAL / ACCOUNT / OF THE / 
LIFE AND WRITINGS / OF THE LATE 
REVEREND / WILLIAM DODD, LL.D. 
/ WITH / AN APPENDIX / OF IN- 
TERESTING PARTICULARS. / THE 
THIRD EDITION. / [rule] / [2-line quo- 
tation from Prior] / [double rule] / LON- 
DON: / Printed for M. Hinceston in the 
Strand, / and J. WituaMs in Fleet-Street. 
/ mpccixxvu. The ‘second’ title-page reads: 
AN / ACCOUNT / OF THE / LIFE 
AND WRITINGS / OF / WILLIAM 
DODD, LL.D. / [rule] / [8-line quotation 
from Shakespeare] / [double rule] / LON- 
DON: / [etc.; same setting as in ‘first’ 
title]. The Preface is dated 31 May 1777, 
with Postscript dated 16 June 1777. Dodd 
was sentenced on May 26 and executed 
June 27. The language of the Postscript 
suggests that the tract, after being held up 
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page is written: “By Isaac Reed of 
Staple Inn.’ Throughout the volume 
are manuscript notes, and five pages 
of manuscript notes are bound in at 
the end. Following the five manu- 
script pages are nineteen pages of 
contemporary newspaper and maga- 
zine clippings about Dodd. The hand- 
writing throughout is that of Reed, as 
both internal evidence and compari- 
son with similarly annotated volumes * 
make clear. This, then, is Reed’s own 
copy of the tract. 

Some of the notes merely fill in 
exact dates for events in Dodd’s life,® 
but others make valuable contribu- 
tions to the Dodd bibliography. On 
page 97, following mention of A New 
Book of the Dunciad (1750), the text 
reads: “This Poem, when it first ap- 
peared, was universally ascribed to the 


for a time in the hope of a mitigation of 
sentence, was to have been first issued 
shortly before the execution. The appendix 
(pp. 77-108) gives an account of the con- 
demned man’s last hours and of the execu- 
tion itself, and hence was added after the 
event. We know that the tract was origi- 
nally printed without the appendix: one of 
two copies in the British Museum, very 
kindly examined by Mr Howard Nixon, 
contains two different states of p. 77, show- 
ing that at one time this page was intended 
as the last (the second state being the first 
page of the appendix, as in the Harvard 
copy). But there is at present no evidence 
concerning the number of actual issues of 
the work; the situation with regard to the 
condemned seemed to be shiftin daily, 
Reed and his publishers were in doubt as 
to the most helpful course (as their own 
words and perhaps the cancel title-pages 
show), and it may be that the tract never 
actually 95 pean until after the execution, 
and then of course with the appendix. 

‘Notably the Harvard copies of Win- 
stanley’s Lives of the Most Famous English 
Poets (1687) and Southey’s Flagellant 
(1792). 

* The latest date mentioned in the notes 
is that of the death of Dodd’s wife, July 
1784. 
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late Christopher Smart.’ Reed has 
added at the end in manuscript: - 


132 Nov! 1777 

Mr Nichols ® shewed me a Letter from 
Mr: Duncombe wherein he was informed 
that Dt Dodd shewed him (Duncombe) 
the additional book of the Dunciad in 
Mss. See P 97 


Typical of the heavy irony that 
marked Dodd’s career is Reed’s memo- 
randum: 


In the year 1760 a Pamphlet was pub- 
lished under the title of “Letters of Con- 
solation to a Nobleman (Lord Ferrars) 
under sentence of Death. To which is 
added a Prayer suitable to the Occasion. 
1760 8v° 

This I am informed was the Produc- 
tion of Dt Dodd. 


In the text of the Account, Reed 
mentions (page 29) Dodd’s author- 
ship of A Letter to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Halifax on the Peace (1763); 
Reed’s manuscript note at the end 
contains this additional information: 


*John Nichols (1745-1826) evidently 
was concerned in the Dodd case, and prob- 
ably printed Reed’s pamphlet for Hingeston 
and Williams. A footnote in the appendix 
(pp. 91-92) reads as follows: ‘Many gentle- 
men of the sacred profession have testified 
their regard to the unhappy Doctor’s mem- 
ory, by applications from the pulpit in be- 
half of his indigent and afflicted widow. 
Many of these exertions of humanity had 
undoubtedly gr merit from the zealous 
intentions with which they were produced; 
but none of them, that we had an opportun- 
ity of attending, afforded so rich a luxury 
of grief (if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion) as that which was delivered on Sun- 
day, July 13, from Dr. Dodd’s own pulpit 
in Bedford Chapel. The hearts of the 
preacher and of his very numerous and 
respectable audience appeared entirely at 
unison; and the oratory of Mr. Parry was 
perhaps never more Fare or more 
successfully exerted.’ Following this Reed 
has written: “This Note was added by Mr 
Nicholls the Printer.’ 

* The Letters of Consolation is not listed 


When the first part of this Pamphlet was 
read by Dt Dodd he expressed himself 
rized how the writer of it became 
informed of his having written the Letter 
to L4 Hallifax. He said it was not intirely 
his production having received some as- 
sistance in it from BishP Squire.® 


Under date of 16 April 1782, Reed 
wrote down the following informa- 
tion: 


Kearsly told me these Anecdotes. 

That D* Johnson actually wrote the 
Convict’s Address. That it was printed 
by him (K) & the profit arising from it 
amounted to 87£ 

That he was told by Akerman [Keeper 
of Newgate Prison] that Ms Dodd came 
to him and offered one thousand pounds 
to permit her husband to escape. 

That on D* Dodd’s being ordered for 
execution Akerman placed a man in the 
Room to be continually with him that 
he might not destroy himself. On this 
Dodd sent for Kearsley & begged him to 
apply to Akerman to have the man re- 
moved assuring him there was no reason 
for any apprehension of his doing vio- 
lence to himself as he was too much a 
coward and too fearful of Death to take 
any such steps. Akerman however would 
not consent. 


in the bibliography of Dodd’s writings pub- 
lished in the third edition of Dodd's 
Thoughts in Prison (1789). It is not known 
whether Reed was editor of this third edi- 
tion as well as of the first (1777); there was 
a copy of the third edition in his library 
(Bibliotheca Reediana, lot 6795). 

Two other phlets ascribed by Reed 
to Dodd in these manuscript notes, The 
Sabbath Day Well Spent (1756?) and The 
Truth of the Christian Religion Vindicated 
from the Objection of Unbelievers (1766) 
are duly entered among Dodd’s works in 
the 1789 list (mumbers 18 and 40 respec- 
tively). 

*Samuel Squire (1713-1766) was Bishop 
of St David’s and a patron of Dodd. 
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Another manuscript note by Reed 
bears on a vexed question of author- 
ship: ‘I have some reason to believe 
that Mt Duncombe of Canterbury 
wrote the Historical Memoirs of D* 
Dodd.’ Reed is referring to the anon- 
ymous pamphlet, Historical Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of the Late 
Rev. William Dodd, L.L.D. (London: 
Printed for Fielding and Walker, No. 
20, Paternoster-Row, [1777]). Hal- 
kett and Laing and Sir Sidney Lee in 
the DNB credit this work to Isaac 
Reed.® In the British Museum cata- 
logue the Historical Memoirs are 
listed among the-Dodd entries with- 
out author; the Cambridge Bibliog- 
raphy of English Literature queries 
either Reed or Duncombe as the au- 
thor. 

The second of the Murdock vol- 
umes from Reed’s library '° settles the 
matter once and for all. This is a vol- 
ume of nineteen pamphlets, labeled 
‘Tracts Concerning Dr. William 
Dodd,’ presumably collected by Reed. 
The first piece in the collection is the 
Historical Memoirs: inscribed on its 
title-page, in Reed’s hand, is ‘By John 
Duncombe, A.M.’ 14 

There is another connection be- 
tween Duncombe’s Historical Me- 
moirs and Reed’s Account which has 
not previously been noted. The ap- 
pendix to the ‘third edition’ of Reed’s 


*The DNB sketch of Reed states: ‘In 
1777 he edited “Historical Memoirs of Dr. 
William Dodd,” which are sometimes at- 
tributed in error to John Duncombe .. ”’ 

*Possibly lot 6101 of the Bibliotheca 
Reediana, although only thirteen pieces are 
there indicated. 

“John Duncombe (1729-1786), vicar of 
Herne, was a writer of miscellaneous prose 
and verse who evidently knew Dodd when 
they were at Cambridge together (1746- 
50); see Duncombe’s biography in DNB. 
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pamphlet includes ‘Additional Notes 
to the Foregoing Account’ (pages 
96-108) consisting in large part of 
quotations (with paged references) 
from the Historical Memoirs. Both 
pamphlets were reviewed in the July 
1777 issue of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.* Duncombe’s publication was 
given preferential treatment, to the 
extent of two and a half pages; Reed’s 
and a third anonymous tract were 
brusquely dismissed in a short para- 
graph which opened, ‘Both these are 
superficial and imperfect.’ The Au- 
gust 1777 issue further took notice of 
Reed’s Appendix, which was, it ap- 
pears, also issued separately at the 
price of sixpence.*® The reviewer 
noted that all but five of the twenty- 
five ‘Additional Notes’ included in the 
Appendix were copied from the His- 
torical Memoirs, and pointed out 
errors and inconsistencies in Reed’s 
borrowings. The tone is unfriendly, 
and the writer of the review evidently 
greatly preferred Duncombe’s ac- 
count to that of Reed. 

The complete bibliography of 
Dodd’s own writings and of the vo- 
luminous body of material about him 
remains to be worked out, but the 
two Murdock volumes from the 
library of one of the interested par- 
ticipants in the case help to resolve 
some of the problems.'* 


Rosert F. Merzporr 


a 
“—_ 339-341. 


“A further Harvard item pertaining to 
Dodd, though unconnected with Reed, may 
be recorded here. A note by the Reverend 
Edgar L. Pennington inserted in the Har- 
vard copy of The Life of the Rev. Dr. Dodd 
(Boston, 1850) calls attention to a corre- 
spondence, i July 1768-19 September 1769, 
between the Reverend Thomas John Clagett 
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An Illustrated Manuscript of Gogol 


HE year 1952, marking the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Nikolai Gogol, may 
appropriately see the publication of an 
account of an illustrated manuscript 
of his ‘Diary of a Madman’ which is on 
deposit in the Department of Graphic 
Arts of the Harvard College Library. 
The manuscript consists of fourteen 
leaves, each 16% by 12% inches, 
bound within a green cloth portfolio 
bearing a silver lock. A title-page 
(Plate Ia) with blank verso is followed 
immediately by the text, on thirteen 
numbered leaves, written in ink on 
both sides of the leaf and framed, on 
the rectos, within episodic pictorial 
borders executed in pencil and illus- 
trating scenes and characters of the tale 
(Plate Ib). For the first eight leaves 
the text on the versos is neatly fitted 
within ruled rectangles; thereafter 
exigencies of space cause increasing 
crowding, until on the last leaf the 
verso is entirely filled with writing, in 
order that the story may end without 
overrun. The title-page and the pic- 
torial border of leaf XIII are signed 
‘Pavel Sokolov 1854,’ in ink and pencil 
respectively, in a hand different from 


and Dodd’s faithful amanuensis, the Reverend 
Weedon Butler, to be found in British 
Museum Add. MS 27578, fols. 109-116. 
Butler is addressed in Dodd’s care, South- 
ampton Row, Bloomsbury; Clagett writes 
from Maryland. Clagett comments on the 
state of the church in America, praises 
Dodd’s writings, and expresses the wish that 
Dodd might Be made Bishop of America, 
with Butler as his Lordship’s* chaplain. 
Percy Fitzgerald (A Famous Forgery, Lon- 
don, 1865, p. 65) knew of this correspond- 
ence, but fia not identify Clagett. 


that of the text. The title-page bears 
the title of the tale, ‘Zapiski suma[s]- 
shedshago,’ lettered in ink. 

The mid-nineteenth-century hand- 
writing of the text and the artist’s 
dating ‘1854’ suggest at once that the 
manuscript derives from one of the 
editions of the work published dur- 
ing Gogol’s lifetime. “The Diary of a 
Madman’ first appeared in 1835, in the 
collection of tales and essays entitled 
Arabeski, and was reprinted in 1842 
in the collected edition of Gogol’s 
works.! 

The only complete scholarly edition 
of Gogol’s works thus far issued, that 
of Tikhonravov,? readily enables us to 
determine the source of the manuscript. 
The Tikhonravov edition provides 
the readings: (1) of the first edition 
of Arabeski; (2) of Gogol’s manu- 
script, which departs considerably 
from the printed text, and which he 
presented to the Aksakov family; (3) 
of the edition of 1842.5 This last was 
edited by a friend of Gogol’s, N. I. 
Prokopovich; Gogol, who by this time 
was rather indifferent to the fate of 
his earlier works, had granted Proko- 
povich full authority to undertake 
grammatical and stylistic ‘improve- 
ments.’ Prokopovich made various 
textual changes in thirty-one places: 
in some cases these were merely 


*Copies of Arabeski, 1835, and of the 
Sochineniia of 1842 are now in the Harvard 
Library, as of the extensive collection 
of Russian literature placed there by Bayard 
L. Kilgour, Jr, '27. 

* Sochineniia N. V. Gogolia, ed. Nikolai 
Tikhonravov, 7 vols. (Moscow, 1889-96). 

* Sochineniia, V (1889), 345-365, 610- 
617. 
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changes in spelling, but in others he 
‘corrected’ the word forms used by 
Gogol (which indeed were at times at 
variance with the rules of Russian 
grammar), and, further, undertook 
certain revisions in vocabulary and 
syntax. All these changes have of 
course been rejected in the more recent 
editions. 

The manuscript at Harvard follows 
the edition of 1842 in all places where 
Prokopovich ‘improved’ Gogol’s text, 
so there can be no doubt that textually 
it is a mere copy of that edition.‘ Its 
importance resides rather in the evi- 
dence it affords of a projected illus- 
trated edition of “The Diary of a Mad- 
man’ two years after Gogol’s death. 
A number of features point plainly 
in this direction, such as the whole 
scheme of presentation (with title- 
page and framed text), the use of pen- 
cil in the illustrations (for ready cor- 
rection), and possibly even the green 
portfolio with silver lock, which might 
have psychological effect in conversa- 


“Examples of the four types of ‘improve- 
ments’: (1) ‘iarolash’ for ‘eralash’ (MS, leaf 
XIv, sect. 4, l. 1 — Tikhonravov ed., V, 359, 
1. 32, and 616, n. 14 to p. 359); (2) ‘s chasu’ 
for ‘s chasa’ (MS, leaf XIlv, sect. 3, l. 4— 
Tikh. ed., V, 361, L. 32, and 617, n. 11 to p. 
361); (3) ‘osmotrelsia’ for ‘obsmotrelsia’ 
(MS, leaf IIv, 1. 4—Tikh. ed. V, 346, 1. 
37, and 612, n. 11 to p. 346), ‘nado’ for 
‘nuzhno’ and ‘makhnul’ for ‘kivnul’ (MS, 
leaf XII, ll. 3-4— Tikh. ed., V, 360, Il. 12- 
13, and 616, nn. 7-8 to p. 360); (4) ‘kak 
dostoinstvo’ for ‘krome dostoinstvo’ (MS, 
leaf Xv, sect. 3, 1. 2o— Tikh. ed., V, 357, 
ll. 3-4, and 615-616, n. 2 to p. 357). 

An examination of the two editions which 
in addition to that of Tikhonravov are of 
importance for the establishment of the 
text —that edited by V. Kallash (1912 ff., 
III, 336 ff.) and the Academy edition of V. 
Gippius (III, 1938, 533 ff. and 701) —re- 
vealed nothing of significance regarding the 
manuscript. 
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tions with potential publishers — the 
lock doubtless designed to impress 
rather than to safeguard. 

In any case, the plan for an illus- 
trated edition failed to materialize, 
leaving the present manuscript to bear 
witness to a previously unknown aspect 
in the history of the illustration of 
Gogol’s works. The drawings them- 
selves are among the earliest of all 
Gogol illustrations, being preceded, so 
far as is known, only by Gogol’s own 
design for the cover of his masterwork, 
Dead Souls, 1842, and the hundred 
drawings by A. A. Agin for Dead 
Souls which were published in 1846. 
The Agin drawings, be it noted, were 
issued without the text, and no other 
illustrations of Gogol are known until 
the sixties. 

These drawings of Sokolov also in- 
itiate a long series of Gogol illustrations 
by this gifted Russian artist. Pavel 
Petrovich Sokolov (1826-1905) was 
the son of a well-known Russian 
painter Petr Fedorovich Sokolov 
(1791-1847), who among other ac- 
complishments was noted as a portrait- 
painter (portraits, for example, of the 
Russian poet Zhukovskii and of Push- 
kin), and was also the nephew of the 
famous painter Karl Briillow (the 
mother of Pavel Sokolov was a sister 
of Briillow). Pavel Sokolov repeatedly 
illustrated the works of Russian writers 
(notably Pushkin and Dostoevskii). 
He was also active as a writer himself, 
and in addition to memoirs which are 
a rich mine for literary history he was 
responsible for the sets in adaptations 
of Pushkin’s tales for the stage. Of 
his pictures two are reported to have 
been sold in the United States. Soko- 
lov’s drawings, as well as those of his 
brother, Petr Sokolov (1821—1899), 
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Notes 


have been frequently published.’ The 
new catalogue ® of the best collection 
of illustrations to Gogol’s works, in 
the Pushkin House of the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences, lists the following 
drawings of Pavel Sokolov: 


1. 7 colored lithographs for “Taras 
Bulba,’ issued 1861-69 — the 
first colored lithographs of any 
of Gogol’s works * 

2. a water-color for “Taras Bulba,’ 
1887 § 

3. a woodcut, also for “Taras Bulba,’ 
in the newspaper Zhivopisnoe 
obozrenie, 1890, no. 34° 

4. 7 drawings, 1891, of human types 
from “The Story of the Quarrel 
between Ivan Ivanovich and 
Ivan Nikiforovich’ 2° 


5. 50 drawings for “The Old-World 
Landowners,’ in the St Peters- 
burg edition of 1895 


There are 12 illustrations by Petr Soko- 
lov, published 1891, for Part I of Dead 


*The Russian encyclopaedias give only 
brief mention of Pavel Sokolov. His life- 
dates have been taken from the biographical 
lists compiled by S. N. Kondakoy for the 
Imperial Academy of Arts, lubileinyi spra- 
vochnik 1764-1914 (St Petersburg, 1914), 
II, 185. His memoirs were published in 
Istoricheskii vestnik, CXXI-CXXII (i910), 
378-418, 764-797, 36-84, 470-503, 885-917. 
In the Granat Encyclopaedia (XXV, cols. 
39-40) these memoirs are erroneously at- 
tributed to Petr Sokolov. An incomplete 
list of Pavel’s pictures is given in Istoriches- 
kii vestnik, CXXI (1910), 381. 

*Soviet Academy of Sciences, Opisanie 
rukopisei i izobrazite!nykb materialov Push- 
kinskogo doma (Moscow, 1951- _—saO+d)«y,:-‘Vool. 
I: N. V. Gogol’. 

"Catalogue no. 625. For the colored 
lith hs of Pavel Sokolov see L. Dintses 
ond F Rata’, Geroi Gogolia v izobrazitel 
nom iskusstve (Leningrad, 1937), p. 21. 

*Catalogue no. 636. 

*Catalogue no. 637. 


* Catalogue no. 664. 
™ Catalogue no. 624. 
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Souls, which occasionally are reprinted 
in the modern editions of Gogol’s 
works.” 

The drawings of the manuscript at 
Harvard seem to be completely un- 
known. The catalogue of the Pushkin 
House collection lists only two draw- 
ings in general for “The Diary of a 
Madman.’2* There are, however, a 
number of others.!* 

These drawings at Harvard plainly 
bespeak the date that appears with the 
artist’s signature. Costumes, interior 
decoration, furniture, and bibelots all 
might have been found in any larger 
European capital in 1854. A few 
scenes, however, are thoroughly Rus- 
sian: an officer’s dress on leaf X, a 
troika on leaf XIII (Plate Ib), and the 
spirit of the romantic pictorial title, 
overcharged with gloom, emotion, and 
detail. 

Precedent for the arrangement in 
borders may be found in Russia and 
elsewhere in Europe. Gogol’s own 
design for the cover of Dead Souls, 
1842, was a series of tiny scenes and 
figures worked into a flowery border. 


“Catalogue no. 716. Several of these 
drawings have been recently reproduced in 
the six-volume edition of Gogol issued by 
the State Publishing House in 1949-50 (in 
Vol. V, facing pp. 48, 64, 88, 144, 152, 288). 
The drawings S Pavel Sokolov for Push- 
kin’s ‘Captain’s Daughter’ were published 
twice during the Pushkin jubilee year (see 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, Vremennik 
Pushkinskoi komissii, TV-V, 1939, 588 and 
592). 

* Catalogue nos. 694 and 695. 

“For example, in the ‘Obshchestvennaia 
Pol’za’ edition of Gogol’s works, 1902. An 
album of photographs of the actor Andreev- 
Burlak reading the tale was issued in St 
Petersburg, 1883. A French edition, Journal 
d'un fou, with illustrations by A. Alekseev, 
was Bas in Paris in 1927, and in 1929 
an English translation by Prince Mirsky, 
also with illustrations by Alekseev, appeared 
in London. 
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Sokolov’s work closely resembles an 
English book, George W. Terry’s 
The Alphabet Annotated ... by an 
Old Etonian, published about 1853 
(Plate IIa). The first Russian edition 
of Dr Heinrich Hofmann’s Struwel- 
peter had appeared in St Petersburg 
in 1848, with borders of the same type. 
One can go further back in France 
and Russia, to such books as the Chants 
et chansons populaires de la France, 
1843, and the Velikolepnaia russkaia 
azbuka of 1844. But even these are 
not the true prototype, which is to 
be found in Germany. The Harvard 
Department of Graphic Arts pos- 
sesses a fine copy of Sonderland’s 
Bilder und Randzeichnungen zu deuts- 
chen Dichtungen (1844) which be- 
longed to the Leuchtenberg family, 
then resident in Russia. This book is 
more advanced in this style of pictorial 
composition than any of those previ- 
ously mentioned, and more so than the 
Sokolov drawings in question. Yet it 
can be shown that this style goes back 
in Germany at least to Eugen Neu- 
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reuther’s Randzeichnungen zu Goethe's 
Balladen und Romanzen, Munich, 
1829 (Plate IIb) —and even, eventu- 
ally, to Albrecht Diirer’s decoration 
of the Emperor Maximilian’s Prayer 
Book early in the sixteenth century, 
of which these Neureuther drawings 
seem to be a revival. 

Thus the Sokolov drawings, while 
executed with competence and even 
dash, are seen to possess no great 
novelty of design. They are of inter- 
est, of course, for their place in the 
history of Russian book production, 
and the chance of their preservation 
in their contemporary green portfolio 
provides an adventitious charm. Yet 
their chief importance, as for the manu- 
script in general, must remain their 
mute testimony to one of the earliest 
attempts to illustrate one of the most 
frequently illustrated of all Russian 
writers, an importance well worth 
signalizing in the anniversary year of 
that writer’s death. 


Dmitry CIzEvsky 
Puiure Horer 


News of the Libraries 
RENOVATION OF THE WIDENER BUILDING: SECOND REPORT 


few months is intended to 
supplement the statement on renova- 
tion of Widener that appeared in 
‘News of the Libraries’ a year ago.’ 
It has been decided, after long and 
careful consideration, that the official 
and public catalogues will not be com- 


HIS report on work that has 
been done during the past 


+ ‘Renovation of the Widener Building,’ 
Harvarp Liprary Butwetin, V (1951), 385- 
386. 


bined on the first floor of the building, 
that the circulation desk will remain 
where it is, and (as explained by a note 
elsewhere in this issue) that the cata- 
logues will not be divided into two or 
more alphabets. Circulation and the 
catalogues, in other words, will be 
maintained as they are for the present, 
and there is probably sufficient space 
for the next ten years; growth, how- 
ever, will necessitate changes of some 
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sort by the end of that period, and may 
prompt a reconsideration of proposals 
for consolidation and division. 

The reference collection had been 
considerably enlarged when space was 
made available by the removal of re- 
served books to Lamont, and it con- 
tains material that had formerly been 
a part of four different classifications. 
It has now been reclassified into a single 
arrangement, as will be described in a 
later issue of the BULLETIN. 

Nearly everyone appears to be satis- 
fied with the relighting of the build- 
ing, which has now been nearly com- 
pleted. Incandescent bulbs, including 
the table lights, have been left in the 
old periodical room for the benefit of 
the limited number of readers who dis- 
like fluorescent lighting. Illumination 
of the large, barrel-vaulted main read- 
ing room was a difficult problem, but 
seems to have been handled success- 
fully, though there are a few persons 
who would have preferred to retain 
the table lights. These, like the cove 
lighting and the lights over the book 
cases, have been removed as unneces- 
sary. The intensity of light is now 
nearly uniform throughout, and has 
been quadrupled except in the small 
areas that were directly beneath the 
table lights, yet less electricity is re- 
quired than formerly. 

The reading room has also been re- 
decorated for the first time in at least 
twenty years. This was not practicable 
until the skylights had been covered 
over, because they leaked regularly 
during severe storms. The reading 
room tables have not yet been refin- 
ished. 

Relighting of the stalls and studies 
has now been completed, and the new 
stalls on lower levels of the stack, 


which were mentioned in the previous 
report, are now available for use. The 
outer bays of the main entrance hall are 
being equipped with fluorescent light 
in order to provide adequate illumina- 
tion for the exhibition cases. The very 
difficult problem of satisfactory light- 
ing for the public catalogue room has 
not yet been worked out, but it is 
hoped that a practicable solution will 
be found within a few months. 

The Library’s business office, which 
had occupied a room in the Director’s 
suite of offices, has been transferred 
to the south end of the ‘collating room’ 
on the ground floor, where it is ad- 
jacent to the office of the building 
superintendent, which was formerly 
across the corridor but has now been 
moved to the space that had been 
used for unpacking parcels. The new 
location of the two offices makes it pos- 
sible to eliminate one clerical position, 
and the room next to the Director’s 
office is now used by the new Ad- 
ministrative Assistant Librarian, Doug- 
las Bryant. The ‘collating room’ con- 
tinues to house the assistants who repair 
books and wrap packages, and also 
provides space for the binding records 
office, which had been on the main 
floor. The former office of the build- 
ing superintendent, together with the 
adjacent area that was once used by 
typists, will be available for staff activi- 
ties that may be crowded out of the 
main floor during the next few years. 
In all, the changes leave the staff with 
quite adequate quarters; there seems to 
be no immediate danger of the conges- 
tion that plagues those who work in 
most buildings that are more than a 
third of a century old. 

An automatic passenger elevator 
has been installed in the shaft that was 
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occupied by the freight elevator, and 
the elevator car at the Massachusetts 
Avenue entrance has been replaced. 
The three stack elevators have been 
overhauled, but their construction and 
the sizes of their shafts have prevented 
some of the changes that would other- 
wise have seemed desirable. 

In so far as possible, alterations have 
been made while the College was not 
in session, but both readers and staff 
members have undoubtedly been in- 
convenienced, and both should wel- 
come the completion of the renovation 
work. 


EXHIBITIONS 
JULY 1951-JUNE 1952 


HE following list records a 
selection of exhibitions held 
in various Harvard libraries 


during the year 1 July 1951 to 30 June 
1952: 


WIHuneENER LIBRARY 


Main Halls 
The City of Quebec — Past and 


Present 

The Artistic Book Jacket Abroad — 
Typographic, Decorative, Pictorial 

A Panorama— Harvard University 
Press Books, 1913-1951 

The American Schoolbook through 
Three Centuries — A Historical Ex- 
hibit 

An Exhibition of Chinese-Japanese and 
Other Oriental Rare Books 

An Exhibition of Books in Various 
Languages by and about I. L. Peretz, 
Foremost Yiddish Writer of Modern 
Times, on the Occasion of His Cen- 


tenary (1852-1915) 
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The Harvard Anniversary Classes 
Books and Maps Relating to Cape Cod 


Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Rooms 


Gutenberg Bible, 1456; First Four 
Folios of Shakespeare (throughout) 

Caxton; Costumes 

Kate Greenaway; 
Smith; Tennyson 

George Cruikshank 

Caxton; Christmas Books 

Costumes 

Caxton; Early Printed Books 

Bindings; Portraits 

Centennials of 1852; Flowers of the 
United States (colored plates) 

Sources and Illustrations of Shake- 
speare’s Plays 

Costumes: Arms and Armor 


John Thomas 


HovucutTon Liprary 
Exhibition Room 


Melville: Celebrating the Centenary 
of Moby Dick 

Baroque Book Illustration 

Books and Manuscripts from the Li- 
brary of William King Richardson 

Prince Igor’s Raid— An Exhibition 
Arranged for the Visiting Commit- 
tee of the Slavic Department 

Islamic Manuscripts and Miniatures 

The Works of Victor Hugo Com- 
memorating the 1soth Anniversary 
of His Birth 

A Choice of Autographs from the 
Harvard Collections Assembled in 
Honor of the National Society of 
Autograph Collectors 

Renaissance Science, an Exhibition for 
the New England Conference on 
Renaissance Studies 

A Choice of Autographs from the 
Harvard Collections 
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Keats Room 


Letters and Poems of John Keats 
Written in the Spring of 1819 

Manuscripts, Drawings, and Associa- 
tion Items by or relating to Keats 
and Members of His Circle, Re- 
cently Acquired 

Selected Autograph Manuscripts of 
John Keats 


Ground Floor Hall 


Japanese Bird Scrolls 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Casa 
Guidi Windows (1851) 

Thackeray’s Christmas Books 

Roland Fréart de Chambray, Parallele 
de Parchitecture antique avec la 
moderne (1650) 

Abraham Lincoln: Autograph Manu- 
script of the Baltimore Address, 
19 October 1864; Samuel Francis 
Smith: Autograph Manuscripts of 
‘America’ and Its First Printing, 
Boston, 1831 


Graphic Arts Room 


Mediaeval Illuminated Manuscripts 

Levaillant, Histoire naturelle des 
oiseaux de paradis, 1806, and Aude- 
bert, Histoire naturelle des singes, 
1799 

Recent Accessions 

Islamic Manuscripts 

Palace Construction in Eighteenth- 
Century Vienna 


LaMoNT LIBRARY 


Main Corridors 


Harvard on View 

Harvard Minorities Council 
Harvard Dramatic Club 
Lowell House Music Society 
Winthrop House Music Society 
The Harvard Crimson 


The French Renaissance 

Class Day and Commencement at 
Harvard 

Books by the Class of 1927 

Office of Student Placement 

Harvard United Nations Council 


Poetry Room 


Manuscripts of Adrienne Cecile Rich 

Manuscripts of Elizabeth Bishop 

Manuscripts for the Faulkner Number 
of the Harvard Advocate 

John Ciardi: Six Stages of a Poem in 
Manuscript 

Poetry Manuscripts, Books, and Plays 
by Donagh MacDonagh 

Manuscripts and Books by Wallace 
Stevens 

Manuscripts of “The Visionary Farms,’ 
a Play in Verse, by Richard Eber- 
hart 

Manuscripts of Poetry by Blanaid 
Salkeld 


Baker LispraRY 


The Application of Graphics 

Building Developments at the Harvard 
Business School: Past, Present, and 
Future 

Six Centuries of Ledgers 

Americana in Banks and Toys, 1860- 
1900 (from the Collection of F. L. 
Ball of Cambridge) 

Annual Reports: Winners of the Fi- 
nancial World Awards 

The History and Techniques of Ad- 
vertising Art 

Publications of the American Institute 
of Management 

Ships of the Seven Seas 

The Shopsmith and the Magna Engi- 
neering Corporation 

Business Instruments, 1696-1876, in- 
cluding Bills of Exchange, Stock 
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Certificates, and Continental Cur- 
rency 

Prominent Financiers, Past and Present 

The First Railroad Built in the United 
States: The Granite Railroad 

Early American Pennies 

Harvard Christmas Cards from the 
Widener Memorial Collection 

Early United States Stock Certificates 

Coins from the Collection of 
Neale Bringhurst, Harvard Business 
School, 1953 

A Selection from the Vanderblue Me- 
morial Collection of Smithiana 

Publications of the Division of Re- 
search, Harvard Business School 


Law ScHoo. Liprary 


Treasure Room 


The Six Deans of the Harvard Law 
School, 1870-1951 

Manuscripts and Early Printed Books 
of Magna Carta 

Legal Manuscripts of the Thirteenth 
through Sixteenth Centuries 

Famous American Trials 

The Earliest American Session Laws 
of the Territorial Units Which 
Later Became the Forty-Eight States 

Law Books Printed in 1552 

Early English Manuscripts and Printed 
Books 


ANDOVER-HARVARD THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


Past Theological Study at Harvard: 
Students’ Viewpoint 

Some Minor Faculty Publications of 
1951 

Some Religious Books by Our Neigh- 
bors in 1951 

Forecasting Religion at Harvard — 
1643 to 1952 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


Commemoration of the 15ooth An- 
niversary of the Council of Chalce- 
don (451-1951) 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


[re Library Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
as appointed for one year 
from 1 July 1952, consists of the fol- 
lowing Professors: Keyes D. Metcalf 
(Bibliography), chairman, Stuart P. 
Atkins (German), Sterling Dow 
(Archaeology), William Y. Elliott 
(History and Political Science), Wil- 
liam C. Greene (Greek and Latin), 
William A. Jackson (Bibliography), 
Perry G. E. Miller (American Litera- 
ture), Norman F. Ramsey (Physics), 
Alfred S. Romer (Zoology), and Don- 
ald C. Williams (Philosophy). 


PERSONNEL 


‘gy UGH Montgomery, Senior 
H Assistant in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, and in charge 
of the Library of the Graduate School 
of Public Administration, has been ap- 
pointed Librarian of the Goodell Li- 
brary, University of Massachusetts, 
from 1 September 1952. Miss Ruth 
Hitchcock is now in charge of the 
Littauer Library. 

William McClelland Howie has 
been appointed by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, with the 
consent of the Board of Overseers, 
Cataloguer in the Houghton Library, 
in succession to Robert F. Metzdorf, 
who has become Secretary of the Bos- 
well Editorial Committee and Curator 
of Manuscripts in the Yale University 


Library. 








List of Contributors 


WriuiaM Van LeEnnepP, Curator of the Theatre Collection in the Harvard 
College Library 


Leste Manin Otiver, Assistant to the Librarian in the Houghton Library, 
Harvard University 


Wii A. Jackson, Professor of Bibliography and Assistant Librarian of the 
College Library in charge of the Houghton Library, Harvard University 


Epwin E. WuituaMs, Chief of the Acquisition Department of the Harvard 
College Library 


Géraup Venzac, Professeur a l'Institut Catholique de Paris 


Anna C. Hott, Librarian of the Faculty of Medicine and School of Public 
Health, Harvard University 


ArcHIBALD T. Davison, James Edward Ditson Professor of Music and Curator 
of the Isham Memorial Library, Harvard University 


Freperick L. Beaty, Harvard University 
Gerorce SHERBURN, Professor of English, Emeritus, Harvard University 


Keyes D. Mercatr, Professor of Bibliography, Director of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, and Librarian of Harvard College 


Rosert F. Merzporr, Secretary of the Boswell Editorial Committee and Curator 
of Manuscripts, Yale University Library 


Dmitry Cizevsky, Lecturer on Slavic, Harvard University 


Puitip Horer, Lecturer on Fine Arts, Curator of Printing and Graphic Arts in 
the College Library, and Secretary of the William Hayes Fogg Art Mu- 


seum, Harvard University 
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